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First Class Service at Minimum Expense 


The Community Automatic Exchange (C. A. X.) is 
especially designed to serve outlying exchanges. 


It needs no operators, saving their salaries. Every 
subscriber calls every other subscriber by turning the 
dial on his telephone. Toll calls are trunked to the switch- 
board at the main exchange. 


The C. A. X. gives 24-hour service, 365 days a year, 
more cheaply than you can operate a manual board for 
12 hours a day. It gives the same quick, accurate and 
reliable service at 4 A. M. as at 4 P. M. 


Automatic switches handle individual, party and 
rural lines, (ten or more stations on a line). The man 
who maintains your present equipment can maintain the 


C.A. X. 


The money you saved on dry cell renewals (Auto- 
matic Telephones use common battery) nearly equals the 
total C. A. X. operating cost. 


Tell us your requirements and let us show you how 
the C. A. X. will give first class service at minimum ex- 
pense in your outlying exchanges. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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TELEPHONE BRACKETS 


The Standard Everywhere 


QUICKENS SERVICE 
SAVES CORDAGE 
PREVENTS BREAKAGE 
A SOURCE OF PROFIT 
INVESTIGATE NOW 


MANUFACTURER 
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State and 64th Sts. 
CHICAGO 


U.S. A. 


More Burns Brackets 
are in use than all 
other makes combined 
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No. 43 DESK TELEPHONE. 


Magneto or Common Battery 


Backed by a factory with 25 years’ experience in 
the manufacturing of telephone equipment. 
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Work for the Disabled Soldier 


I‘ never occurred to the average employer or his associates, before the war, that there was 
anything inhumane in the usual attitude toward crippled or partially disabled applicants 
for work. The great fetish Efficiency seemed to justify the cold shoulder. The handi- 
capped man was expected to accept his handicap and put by any ambition to compete with 
those who had managed to retain all their limbs in working order. Now, after the world’s 
terrifying experience, we may realize how illogical was that attitude. It is the very primer 
of logic that the man who works with his hands may continue to do so with unimpaired 
effectiveness though his legs no longer serve him; and that the brain worker may not even 
need the use of his hands or arms. The problem of useful employment for the man who 
was trained before his injury is solved by an application of mere common sense. It becomes 
complicated only when the injury directly interferes with the operation by which he was 
wont to earn his living. 

In such a case, the training for duties that are partly or entirely new presents rather a 
technical aspect, and is best handled according to the methods worked out by men who 
have spent time and thought in serious study of a problem that is of vital importance to our 
national life at this time. Mr. Douglas McMurtrie, director of the Red Cross Institute 
for Disabled Soldiers, has been kind enough to prepare for our readers an article descriptive 
of this work and what it has already accomplished, with especial reference to the telephone 
industry. We commend it particularly to the consideration of those in the employer class. 





The Private Exchange Operator 


glee v8 times lately we have noticed reports indicating dissatisfaction with the service 
rendered by private branch exchanges. The most curious feature of these complaints is 
that without exception they have come out of what might be called political communities 
—city halls, court houses and the like. If there is a special significance in this, as there 
surely must be, its meaning escapes us. Possibly the P. B. X. operator in such a position 
might go home too early, or come down too late, or take too long for lunch, not being 
properly supervised, and so occasion a lot of trouble by tying up inside lines. But that, 
of course, is merely conjecture. The point is that users of such service show a tendency to 
throw out the P. B. X. board and go back to individual trunk lines for each office, with a 
few extensions on each line. 

Of course, a plain P. B. X. switchboard is something of an exasperation when left to 
its own devices, particularly if the operator simply gets up and leaves it. And apparently a 
good many of them do just that. They either have not been instructed or are too indifferent 
to set up through circuits for the few offices whose occupants are in when they are out. In 
the average installation of this kind it seldom happens that the number of separate offices 
working overtime exceeds the number of trunk lines that can be set up as standing connec- 
tions with inside lines. Yet it happens in a surprisingly large number of cases that the sub- 
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scribers and operators of the private board do not know it can be done.. Maybe that is one 
of those things so simple that the telephone man thinks everybody knows it, and so doesn’t 
take the trouble to mention. 

Whether the function of the institution be political, social or commercial, the carefully 
selected and properly trained private branch exchange operator can be of inestimable value 
to all whose lines connect with the rows of jacks in front of her. There are men who, every 
time they pay their operator her wages, grumble that they are carrying part of the telephone 
company’s payroll. And then there are other men who gladly give their operator a salary 
some men might envy. 


Most men would be surprised if they could see figures in black and white telling them 
how large a percentage of all their transactions were conducted at least in part by telephone. 
And of this part of their business the P. B. X. operator is the accredited representative. She 
is, in truth, her employer’s proxy—his attorney at the wire. What she says, and emphatic- 
ally the way she says it, is credited to his account or charged against him, in the mind of 
the party on the other end of the line. She is, indeed, the custodian of his good will assets, 
and can literally turn them into liabilities with an inflection of the voice. 

Any institution large enough to need a private exchange switchboard is in a position to 
exercise care in the selection of an operator for it, and to make the amount paid out for her 
salary an investment with a high percentage return. 





Buy Now the Things You Are Going to Need Soon 


——— hesitation in commercial buying is perhaps only natural at a time like the present. 
Prices are beginning tentatively to feel their way downward, and men hesitate to buy 
materials and supplies on a falling market. This means stopping work in some places and 
reducing the amount of work done in others. It is normal but it means an addition to the 
condition of unemployment. The return of our soldiers in quantities adds for the time to 
the problem. 

The situation lends itself to the evil work of the enemies of society. The Bolshevist 
takes advantage of idleness. An empty stomach and empty purse create his opportunity. 
His fellow, the I. W. W. agitator, siezes the same occasion. We have only to look abroad 
to see how disaster has come by hunger. 

There is a great volume of business waiting to be done in America. Private stocks of 
all kinds are low. The country has ample means and when once the streams of private buy- 
ing commence to flow, there will be business for all and to spare, but it may take several 
months to bring this about and meanwhile men who are unemployed may be hungry. Action 
is needed now for the moment in order that trouble may not come in severe phases ere 
normal forces have time to work out their happy results. 

Our commerce rests after all upon the personal purchases of individuals. If all were to 
stop buying for their personal needs, there would be no commerce, no industry. So far as 
all have stopped buying, industry has slackened. So far, therefore, as all can resume buying 
for their actual needs industry must move again. It is what is called good business, perhaps 
good economics, to delay buying till the market has reached bottom and if economic law 
was the only thing concerned that would be right action, but there is something more 
concerned, namely, the peace of the country, the saving of men from unemployment and. its 
social consequences to them and to the land. 

Yet on the other hand we must not waste. We must still save. Taxes are coming. 
‘There will soon be another loan and we must not undo the habits of thrift that have been 
formed. Between the extremes lies a possible course of helpful action which is this: Buy 
only what you need but buy it now. The men and women who do this contribute patriot- 
ically to the country’s need just as they did when they saved from their tables to feed our 
friends abroad last year, just as they did when they bought war savings stamps or liberty 
loans. 

If each of us would buy what he needs at once, but buy no more than he needs, the 
springs of action would be tapped and a real danger averted. 
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Airplane Radio Telephone Set 


Part of a paper read before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
by Major General George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Army. 


Prior to April, 1917, a few experiments had been 
made in which speech had been transmitted from air- 
plane to ground by radio methods; but the apparatus in- 
volved was hopelessly crude. On May 22, 1917, the chief 
signal officer called a conference in his office at which 
the project of evolving a “voice command” equipment 
for airplanes, which should meet all the severe require- 
ments of the military service, and which should be thor- 
oughly standardized for quantity production, was defi- 
nitely set in motion against time. The plan for accom- 
plishing this was the same as in the evolution of the Lib- 
erty engine, and from the beginning this project was re- 
garded as one of the major creative efforts in the devel- 
opment of the American Air Service. The present air- 
plane radiophone, therefore, is the result of a period of 
intensive development work began shortly after we en- 
tered the war. The services of the Western Electric en- 
gineers were enlisted, and under the direction of the Sig- 
nal Corps, rapid development resulted in successful tests 
as early as August, 1917. Speech was exchanged be- 
tween airplanes twenty-five miles apart in October, and 
sample sets were sent at once to the army in France for 
trial. Several thousand sets were ordered and have been 
completed and distributed to flying fields here and to the 
Air Service in France. 

The satisfactory performance of this apparatus has 
resulted in a new type of military unit known as a voice- 
commanded squadron. The commander of an air fleet 
directs the movements of the individual units in any man- 
ner desired; the effectiveness of the squadron as a mili- 
tary machine is thereby enormously increased. 

Other uses are in communicating information from 
airplanes to ground stations, and in directing one or more 
airplanes from a ground station. Innumerable applica- 
tions will be evolved as the possibilities are realized. 

The essential elements of the Airplane Radiophone 
are the power equipment, the radio equipment, and the 
antenna. 

a. The power equipment includes a double-voltage direct- 
current generator driven by an air fan, with a vacuum-tube 
voltage regulator. 

b. The radio equipment consists of the vacuum tube trans- 
mitting and receiving set, and the special telephone transmitters 
and receivers. Those of you who have heard the terrific roar 
of a Liberty engine will realize the difficulty of talking in an 
airplane in flight. The development of a transmitter which is 
affected by the human voice, and not by the enormously greater 
engine and wind noises, is one of the principal features of this 
set. Similarly, to shield the ears of the aviator from the same 
noises required a special combination of sound-insulating mate- 
rials surrounding the telephone receivers and suitable for use 
within an aviator’s helmet. 

c. The antenna originally consisted of a flexible copper wire 
several hundred feet long, unreeled by the aviator and trailing 
almost horizontally behind the airplane. Modified antenna using 
much shorter wires fixed to the framework are now used. 

The operation of the sets is extremely simple, all ad- 
justments being made before leaving the ground. The 
only manipulation required of the aviator is that of the 
change-over switch to change from talking to listening. 

AIRPLANE RADIO TELEGRAPH SET 

The principal use of radio communication made dur- 
ing the war was in sending radio telegraph signals from 
observation airplanes, for controlling artillery fire. The 
French developed a set which consisted of several units, 
making the installation and operation complicated. The 
Signal Corps developed a self-contained set, which has 
been demonstrated to be far superior to any other air- 
plane set. 
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It consists of three units—first, the 200-watt, 900- 
cycle alternator, driven by a regulating air fan, and con- 
taining in a stream line case attached to the generator, all 
the elements of the radio set. This radio apparatus is of 
the synchronous spark type, with four spark tones and 
nine wave lengths. The weight of the complete unit is 
only twenty-three pounds, and size only six inches by six 
inches by twenty-six inches. The regulating air fan 
maintains the speed of the generator within four per cent 
of 4500 rev. per min., with air velocities between 60 and 
200 miles an hour. 

The remaining units in the complete set are a vario- 
meter or tuning coil, with antenna ammeter attached, and 
the antenna system, comprising a reel, insulated bushing, 
and training antenna. When it is realized that voltages 
of thirty thousand or more are produced by this set, the 
difficulties of insulation in such restricted spaces will be 
appreciated. 

Ranges of communication of one hundred miles have 
been accomplished with this set. 


AIRPLANE DIRECTION FINDER 


One of the principal problems of airplane navigation 
has been the evolution of a suitable compass, particularly 
for night-bombing work. Magnetic and gyroscopic com- 
passes have limitations at present which make impossible 
reliable air navigation by dead reckoning. 

The use of directional effects of loops or coils for 
receiving radio signals have resulted in the development 
of a radio compass for airplanes which gives positive in- 
formation to the aerial navigator, and enables him either 
to locate his position by triangulation with respect to two 
beacon land stations, or to fly at any given angle with re- 
spect to a certain beacon station. 

The apparatus consists of two principal parts—the 
antenna coils, and the tuning and amplifying apparatus. 
The antenna coils are mounted in the fuselage of the 
Handley-Page airplane, with suitable means for rotating 
in azimuth. The amplifier is extremely sensitive, consist- 
ing of a detector and six-stage amplifier. A novel feature 
of the amplifier is the use of iron-core transformers for 
frequencies of 100,000 cycles. 

The direction of the beacon land radio station is de- 
termined by maximum strength of signals, in a highly 
ingenious manner developed originally by the British. 
The precision of the directional effect is remarkable. In 
fact the radio direction finder may well be called a radio 
eye, by which the aerial navigator sees one or more radio 
lighthouses which are sending identifying signals to guide 
him on his way. These lighthouses, furthermore, have 
certain advantages over the normal lighthouse in that 
their ranges may be much greater, and they are not in- 
visible in the day time nor obscured by fog and mist. 

The remarkable advances made during the last eigh- 
teen months have resulted in the application of radio com- 
munication to practically every phase of military aviation. 
Commercial and military possibilities have, however, 
hardly been touched as yet. It is believed that radio ap- 
paratus soon will be as essential on aircraft as it now is 
on ocean going steamships, and that its use will enor- 
mously increase the effectiveness of aircraft for all pur- 
poses. 


In the case of Independent companies, accustomed 
to spending their own money, there is no_ possible 
chance for criticism in regard to too liberal expendi- 
tures, but there is ten times more danger of severe 
censure should some of the plants be found in their 
present condition by a Government inspector. 
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This Crippled Soldier Is 
te Repai 


Learning, in an English Military Hospital School, 
Telephone Sets, a Profession He Will Be Able to Follow 
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Here Is a Private Secretary Who Has Lost His Right Hand, but an Ingeni- 
ous Bracket for His Telephone Enables Him to Use It as Effectively as Ever 


rHE Rep Cross INSTITUTE 


A Square Deal for Disabled Men 


Red Cross Asks Telephone Executives to Consider the Problem 


N the past, our method of deal 
ing with men permanently dis 
abled in the course of employment has been to pay the 
worker a pension in the form of compensation, and for- 
get him and his injury. But the cost of disability to the 
telephone business has not been alone in the premiums 
paid for casualty insurance. There has been the cost in- 
volved in- the training, experience and adaptation of a 
skilled worker who does not return to his job, and fitting 
of a newcomer to take his place. 

There are three means of reducing and approaching 
the complete elimination of the cost of disability: first, 
accident prevention ; second, through medical attention to 
minimize the disability resulting from the injury, and 
third, salvage of the remaining abilities of the worker 
through rehabilitation for self-support. The first of these 
has already received wide attention from employers and 
has wisely been encouraged in a financial way by casualty 
insurance companies and state funds. The values of the 
two latter have, however, not as yet been appreciated. 
[heir energetic application would effect a tremendous 
saving to industry. 

Many injuries from which men would completely re- 
cover in a short time under adequate and high-grade med- 
ical attention are treated for an insufficient time, or by 
incompetent physicians and, instead of a prompt return to 
work, the case at best drags along over an extended period 
and at worst becomes chronic or develops into permanent 
disability. Some states require the insurance carrier to 
provide but two weeks of compulsory free medical atten- 
tion to the injured man. For the insurance company 
to take advantage of this limitation is the most short- 
sighted policy possible, because for every dollar saved in 
physicians’ or hospital fees, the insurance carrier pays out 
later ten dollars in compensation. And what the insur- 
ance company pays is actually paid by the insuring em- 
ployers in their regular premiums. 

Unlimited medical attention of the 
should be an axiom of casualty practice. 


highest grade 
It should be in- 


*Director 
Street and 


Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 23rd 


Broadway, New York City 


BY DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE* 


sisted upon by employer and 
workman alike. The best out- 
come of any injury is to have the employee return to 
his job as a well man in the shortest possible time. It is 
well to develop a science of dealing with cripples, but the 
ideal is to have fewer and fewer cripples with which to 
deal. 

The third method of attack on the cost of disability 
is rehabilitation for self-support—the re-education of an 
injured man for an occupation which he can follow, or 
a process which he can perform, in spite of his handicap. 
The science of rehabilitation is new, and the experience in 
it has practically all been gained in the effort to make 
sound and just provision for the disabled soldier or sailor. 
Every country among the recent belligerents is today ope- 
rating a comprehensive system of re-education for dis- 
abled soldiers, and is placing upon that system more 


dependence than upon the pension system. 

Paying a man a small monthly or weekly stipend on 
which he is expected to live in idleness is not a very con- 
With the breakdown of confidence in 


structive method. 














These Disabled Soldiers in a South African Military Hospital Still Are Able 
to Test the Telephones Fitted by Students 
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1t the Rothampton Electrical Workshop in England Large Numbers of 
Disabled Men Learn New Trades 


the pension system, it was realized that the only real com- 
pensation for disablement was restoration of capacity 
for self-support. It was further realized that very 
few jobs require all the physical faculties and that 
in the present-day variety of industrial processes, 
it is possible to find a job in which a man with a 
given type of disability can function 100 per cent effi- 
cient. Some jobs are standing, some seated, other 
require walking about, some jobs at a bench work- 
ing on small articles require but little strength, oth- 
ers involve great physical exertion. Still others do not 
require the sense of hearing, in others the sense of sight 
is not essential. Finding the future work of the disabled 
man, therefore, requires expert and painstaking choice, 
but a successful selection is possible even for the seriously 
handicapped. The first aim is to place the man back in a 
different job in his own trade or in a trade closely re- 
lated. In such a job his past experience will stand him in 
good stead. Failing this, he can be re-trained for a dif- 
ferent line. 

The process of re-training the disabled is known as 
re-education, and can best be provided in a special school 
for crippled men. The first school of this kind in the 
United States is the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men, established in New York City through the 
generosity of Jeremiah Milbank. At this school, open to 
disabled civilians and soldiers alike, six trades are already 
being taught: artificial limb making, motion picture ope- 
rating, oxy-acetylene welding, printing, jewelry work, 
and mechanical drafting. More will be added as the de- 
mand develops. Graduates are already giving satisfac- 
tion in the jobs to which they have been graduated, so the 
enterprise has passed the experimental stage. And in the 
results attained with disabled soldiers abroad there is 
overwhelming evidence of the logic and practicality of 
rehabilitation. 

The cost of soldier rehabilitation is being met by the 
United States government and by the governments of 
some of our allies. It will be admitted without argument 
as desirable that the advantages of re-education be made 
available to disabled civilians as well, but will not the 
cost be prohibitive? The fact is that rehabilitation ef- 
fects a reduction rather than an increase in the cost of 
disability to industry or to the community as a whole. 

A typical case will illustrate how the saving is ef- 
fected. A worker in Massachusetts was injured by a fall 
while working inside a submarine and his hand became 
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permanently crippled. In due course his compensation 
rate was determined and he was referred to the insurance 
carrier to be paid ten dollars a week for a long period, 
with a maximum total payment of four thousand dollars. 
Since the disability was manifestly permanent the insur- 
ance company wrote the case off their books as a four 
thousand dollar loss and transferred that amount to re- 
serve to cover the weekly payments. After the compen- 
sation had been paid for nearly a year, a new official of 
the insurance company began looking over the list of men 
to whom the company was paying compensation. His 
attention was directed to the man in question and the lat- 
ter was requested to call at the office of the company. 
The case was like many thousands of others susceptible 
of rehabilitation for self-support, so the insurance com- 
pany official put a proposition to the man in very frank 
terms. “I believe that you can be trained to earn a good 
living. I want you to understand very clearly, however, 
that this proposal is to the financial advantage of the com- 
pany, but I also believe it is to your advantage as well. 
A total income of ten dollars a week is not very attractive 
to you and you would probably rather return to work at 
a good wage than remain idle. If you will consent, the 
company will send you to a school of re-education and 
see if we cannot get you back on your feet in good 
shape.” 

The injured man consented to the proposal and the 
company sent him to the Red Cross Institute in New 
York. They began to pay him not ten dollars a week as 
required by law; but forty dollars a week, twenty to him 
in New York and twenty to his wife at home. The com- 
pany also paid liberally his traveling expenses in both 
directions. In the period of eight weeks he was re-edu- 
cated in oxy-acetylene cutting and welding and returned 
home. He is now making not only a satisfactory wage 
but twice as much as he had ever earned before the acci- 
dent took place. 

In the whole transaction every party at interest was 
benefitted. The man was advantaged in that his general 
living standard was distinctly raised, and the necessity of 
working for his living could not be considered a hard- 
ship. The company paid less than five hundred dollars 
for his rehabilitation and this expense in conjunction 
with the five hundred dollars already paid in weekly com- 
pensation during the first year of idleness made a total 
for the case of one thousand dollars. They were thus 
enabled to charge three thousand dollars of profit to the 
account of profit and loss. The community was infi- 
nitely the gainer in that the man, formerly an unproduc- 
tive consumer, became a useful producer instead. The 




















Special Telegraph Instruments Enable These Crippled American Soldiers to 
Learn Telegraphy 
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community further gained in the elimination of the dis- 
abled man from the category of a prospective dependent, 
because while compensation might have taken care of him 
in a very insufficient way during the period of idleness, 
there would have come a time when compensation ceased 
and then he would have been in a desperate economic 
status indeed—confirmed in habits of idleness, untrained 
for skilled work, and without any source of support. 

A more intelligent handling of disability by insurance 
carriers will, therefore, reduce their expense, and will 
thus cut the cost of casualty protection to the employer. 
There is needed also, however, some revision of compen- 
sation laws so that there may be definite encouragement 
to insurance carriers to offer opportunity of rehabilitation 
and definite encouragement to the disabled men to take 
advantage of it. Practically every compensation case that 
has ever come to the Red Cross Institute has come on 
the day his compensation expired. For one year, for two 
years, or for four years the man has existed in idleness, 
drawing compensation, and cultivating habits of indo- 
lence. When his support was cut off, he then became in- 
terested in rehabilitation. Present compensation legisla- 
tion tends to encourage the man to remain idle because 
his payments are reduced by any improvement in earning 
capacity. A revision of this practice will make for more 
constructive provision. 

In short, the first effect should be to prevent injury, 
the second to minimize its permanent effects, the third— 
when disability has ensued—to offset its economic conse- 
quences. The execution of this complete program is not 
only sound humanitarian practice—it is good business as 
well. 


Stockholders ask Rate Raise 


A brief filed in the Appellate Court of Illinois by 
Stephen A. Foster, counsel for the minority stockholders 
of the Central Union Telephone Company, asked an in- 
junction restraining Postmaster General Burleson from 
enforcing the new telephone rates under government op- 
eration. 

The following points are cited in the brief: 

\dditions may be made to constituent companies, 
with the approval of the Bell company, but without se- 
curing the consent of the company to which the addition 
is made. 

Surpluses in reserve may be used for improvement 
of any part of the Bell system, and not restricted to the 
improvement of the company owning such reserve. 

That improvements may be made on order of the 
postmaster general without the approval of the Bell com- 
pany, and such improvements not approved must be paid 
for by the company to the postmaster general. 

\ll litigation shall be in charge of the legal force of 
the Bell system. 

Right of inspection of books kept by the postmaster 
general is granted to constituents of the Bell system but 
not to independent companies. 

That the “general staff” of the Bell company and the 
order callmg for the payment of 4% per cent of the 
gross revenue of constituent companies are the “most 
efficient means heretofore used by said company to main- 
tain its complete domination and control” over the con- 
stituent companies. 

That the purpose of said Burleson and of Theodore 
N. Vail, president, and Union N. Bethel, senior vice-pres- 
ident, in pretending to exercise the authority vested in 
the president, has been to build up a country-wide 
monopoly of the telephone business and to merge therein 
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the existing companies and turn them over to the Bell 
company. 

The Central Union company is now being operated 
by receivers under the direction of the state courts of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

It is the contention of Attorney Foster that the courts 
have complete jurisdiction over the affairs of the com- 
pany and that the postmaster general and the officials of 
the American system have no power to dictate. 

In addition the Central Union company was defi- 
nitely separated from the Bell system after a long litiga- 
tion and compelled to surrender stock it held in the parent 
company. 





Georgia Independents Organize 


Organization of a state association representing 250 
independent telephone lines operated in Georgia was per- 
fected during the closing session of the convention of 
representatives of the majority of the independent tele- 
phone companies of Georgia, which opened at the Pied- 
mont hotel in Atlanta February 18. 


R. L. Stewart, president of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company and supervisor of the Georgia and South 
Carolina districts of the federal telephone control, was 
elected president of the new association, which will estab- 
lish executive headquarters in Atlanta. 


The organization will be known as the Georgia State 
Association of Independent Telephone Companies, . and 
will be affiliated with the national organization. 

W. M. Brown, vice-president of the Bowen Tele- 
phone Company of Fitzgerald, was elected vice-president 
of the association, and J. R. Nunnally, secretary-treasurer 
of the Monroe Telephone Company of Monroe, Ga., was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the state body. The 
officers, it was decided at the convention, will tour the 
state during the next few weeks to further perfect organ- 
ization. 

An executive committee of eleven members was ap- 
pointed to assist the different lines represented in the 
association in working out any difficulties that may arise 
in the operation of their lines. It was decided to hold 
the first convention in Atlanta next November. 

Among the prominent visitors who attended the con- 
vention to assist in the work of organization were G. W. 
Robinson, president of the Tri-State Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., and W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer of the national organization. 

J. Epps Brown, of Atlanta, an official in the South- 
ern Bell Telephone Company, addressed the closing ses- 
sion. A discussion on the proper operation of telephones 
under government control was one of the features of the 
convention. 


Florida Judge Dismisses Injunction 


Judge W. B. Sheppard in United States court at 
Pensacola, Fla., February 4, dismissed the injunction 
sought by the Florida Railroad Commission to restrain 
the postmaster general from enforcing the new telephone 
tariff, which it is claimed would make the rates much 
higher than have been paid by the public heretofore. 
Judge Sheppard held that his court was without jurisdic- 
tion over the postmaster general. 

Judge Sheppard also dismissed the injunction as to 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company on 
the ground that the resolution of Congress and the proc- 
lamation of the President divested the company of ad- 
ministrative control of its property. 
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Equipment in Consolidated Ticket 
Offices 


The United States Railroad Administration consol- 
idated ticket offices of Chicago, which were opened on 
November 4, comprise the largest consolidation of rail- 
road city ticket offices in the world. 

The tremendous volume of telephone calls which 
were transferred from the twenty-three railroad city 
offices are handled over an eight-position private 
branch exchange. The information to the public 
is transmitted over two eight-position standard order 
tables. The reservation and selling counters are 
equipped with telephones for handling reservation or- 
ders from the public and the depot ticket offices to the 
Pullman reservation racks located in the rear of the 
ticket counters. A six-position special Pullman reser- 
vation table for the eastern division of two of the 
groups of railroads to be combined, makes possible an 
arrangement whereby a ticket seller at the counter, by 
lifting the telephone receiver and pressing a button, 
associated with the position of the counter where he is 
located, operates a flashing signal in front of the reser- 
vation clerk handling the Pullman reservation charts, 
who answers by pressing another key. These signals 
are multiplied through the six-position board. This 
installation provides a minimum of space for the reser- 
vation racks, and allows the counter clerk to remain 
at the counter with the patron while he is securing a 
Pullman reservation. 

The reservation table is connected with the private 
branch exchange to provide for reservations from the 
various ticket offices in the different depots. The pri- 
vate exchange is also connected by thirty-one tie 
trunks with the general office of the railroads combined 
for handling reservations by telegram from other cities. 
Each depot ticket office is connected by long line ter- 
minals for handling reservations and transfer of infor- 
mation on arrival and departure of trains. 

Director General McAdoo, who visited the offices 
on October 30th, was very favorably impressed by this 
telephone equipment. His comments on the informa- 
tion order table were to the effect that something new 
had been started, and A. G. Francis, commercial agent 
for transportation and railroads, Chicago Telephone 
Company, answered that the company gave the gov- 
ernment the equipment which experienced telephone 
officials thought would adequately furnish first-class 
service to the public. The general impression was that 
the equipment is an advance over methods in other 
cities. 

Director General McAdoo was accompanied by 
Regional Director Aishton and Assistant Director Gen- 
eral Price. The party was escorted by L. W. Lang- 
man, general passenger agent of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, and chairman of the eastern committee of the 
consolidated railroads, and John Francis, general pas- 
senger agent of the C., B. & Q. Railroad, and chairman 
of the western committee of consolidated railroads. 

Mr. Axt of the engineering department, and L. A. 
Zielinski of the traffic department, who co-operated 
with Mr. Francis in the arrangement and details of 
the operation of the telephone plant, were also present 
at Mr. McAdoo’s visit.—Bell Telephone News. 





Resolutions urging Congress to return the railroads 
and the telephone and telegraph lines to their owners as 
soon as possible were adopted by the Iowa house of rep- 
sentatives. 
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Telephones for the Pennsylvania 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
had in mind for some time the idea of installing a tele- 
phone system for the operating of trains on the Pitts- 
burgh division but, owing to the war coming on, and the 
roads being taken over by the government, the project 
was temporarily abandoned. 

Some years ago, when the block system was installed 
on the middle division and on the branches, it was found 
that there were not operators enough to supply all the 
stations and towers. The railroad company established 
schools of telegraphy at Bedford and in Tyrone, and of- 
fered inducements to young men to become operators at 
the expense of the company. 

By this means, the company was able to secure a 
number of telegraph operators, but the demand was 
greater than the supply. In order to get sufficient men 
to operate the block systems established, the company 
began to experiment with the telephone as a means of 
directing train movement. 

Short sections of trackage were fitted up with tele- 
phones and it was found that train movement could be 
directed from tower to tower with the telephone, as well 
as with the telegraph, and the system was gradually ex- 
tended until the entire division between Altoona and 
Philadelphia was being operated by telephone. In addi- 
tion to the main line, telephones were installed in all the 
block stations on the branches. 

The telephone system made it easy to get sufficient 
operators, as block signal work could be readily learned 
in a short time, and the system made girls available for 
the work. 

On account of difficulties that were harder to over- 
come, the -Pittsburgh division has always been operated 
by the telegraph system. Operators from other sections 
were moved to the Pittsburgh division offices, and their 
places were filled with telephone operators. 

In the last few months, when wages advanced in 
all shop departments and on the road, the company has 
had trouble keeping the telegraph operators. The opera- 
tors claimed that they had been discriminated against in 
the matter of wage adjustments, and the telegraphers, 
all over the country, threatened a strike. Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo came to the rescue and promised an early 
adjustment and the strike was averted. 

However, officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company are not caring about a recurrence of recent 
events, and are going ahead with the plans for the in- 
stallation of the telephone system on the Pittsburgh 
division. 

All wire lines between Altoona and Pittsburgh have 
been gone over and put in repair for the installation of 
the new system; telephones are being installed so that 
as soon as the system is completed, trains over the division 
will be operated by telephone operators. 

This will do away with the entire telegraph system, 
with the exception of trunk lines which will run through 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, over which general 
orders will be transmitted, which are too long for tele- 
phone service and which would occupy the wires for too 
long a period to insure the successful operation of trains. 

This will open an additional field for telephone op- 
erators. No intimation has been given as to the disposi- 
tion of the present telegraph operators, but it is likely 
that they will be retained in the service as telephone op- 
erators, the company taking on new ones as the places are 
made vacant. 
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Accidents Caused by Falling Poles 


Division Equipment Superintendent for New Jersey, in “Telephone Review” 


T seems reasonable to 
expect that in work as 
complex and varied my 
in character as plant work, “a=” 
accidents may occur from Stas eecame eo 
time to time. Some 
branches of plant work 
are obviously of such a 
nature that accidents may 
occur more frequently in 
them than in others 
Line construction work, 


no doubt, carries with it 
a greater element of haz 
ard to the safety of the 


workmen than any other 

branch of plant work. 
Accidents to employes 

engaged in line construc 


a hel 
tion work are not essen 
tially different from acci 
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» employes in other 
branches of plant work in 
so far as classifying thi 
accidents into preventable 
and non-preventable acci 
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Roughly, about 90 pe 
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that is 
others 
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work 
from all 


construction 
different 
in that 
accident 
when 
transferred 


respect. It is the 
that h:; 
wires are being 
from 
poles, or 
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new 
stripped 
to removing them from the plant. 
y a falling pole. This kind of 
accident is different because of the fact that 100 per cent 
of them are preventable instead of 90 per cent. 
PRECAUTIONS THAT SAVE 

It is true that there is an element of danger to the 
safety of a workman when he is working on a pole 
under the conditions mentioned. It is true that if 
proper precautions are not taken, there will probably 
It is also true that if a man is walk- 


being 
of wires preparatory 


It is the accident caused by 


be an accident. 
ing on a railroad track there will probably be an acci- 
dent if he does not take the precaution to step off the 
track when a train comes along. It is no more ridicu- 
lous for a man to remain on the track with the expecta- 
tion that the train will toss him gently aside without 
injuring him, than it is for a man to work on a pole 
under the previously mentioned conditions without 
the necessary precautions being taken to insure his 
safety. 

The precautions should be 
ough than those taken in a case 


somewhat more thor- 
that came to the notice 
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old to Put ) self in His Place, Clinging t 


} a lis ) y thing Lan save 


of the writer some years 
ago. A man who had been 


” imbibing more or less 
freely stood on a railroad 
crossing debating with 


himself as to whether he 
would go home or return 
to the scene of his inspira- 
tion. He was directly in 
the path of an express 
train approaching a sta- 


tion at a rapid rate of 
speed. The engine kicked 
the man’s feet out from 


under him and threw him 
into the air. When he 
came down he landed on 
the cowcatcher and rode 
into the station, where the 
train stopped. He climbed 
down to the station plat- 
form, and his first concern 
was to ascertain whethet 
a bottle in his pocket had 
been broken when he 
landed. It had. 

He had taken the pre- 
caution unconsciously to 
stand on the planks of the 
crossing, so that instead of 
being knocked down and 
crushed by the wheels of 
the engine he was thrown 
into the air. He did not 
think quite far enough or 
he would have taken the 
additional precaution to 
properly dispose of the 
contents of the bottle be- 
fore the train hit him; 
then he need not have 
concerned himself about its being broken. 

Moral:—When standing on a railroad track when 
a train is approaching, take the precaution to stand on 
the planks of a crossing. 

Falling pole accidents may in general be divided 
into two classes: 

First: Those that happen to repairmen, installers, 
or other workmen who have occasion to climb poles 
to make repairs, connect additional circuits, or to do 
similar work. 

Second: Those that happen when wires are being 
transferred from old to new poles or when wires are 
being entirely removed from old poles, or when replac- 
ing construction that has been badly damaged by 
storms or other causes. 

The first mentioned are comparatively rare and 
will not be considered at length here. No workman 
should, however, climb a pole without making sure 
that it is perfectly safe to climb and work upon. If 
there is any doubt about it, he should not climb the 
pole and should report its condition. I¢ should be no 
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Picture Happens to Be on the Upper Side of the Falling 


The Man in This 
Pole, but That Isn’t His Fault. 


reflection on the workman if it should later develop 
that his fears were unwarranted. 

While it cannot be said that accidents of the sec- 
ond class happen frequently, they do happen and are 
almost invariably attended with serious or fatal re- 
sults. They are preventable and for that reason, if 
for no other, are inexcusable. 

INSURING SAFETY 

The first illustration shows two workmen engaged 
in transferring wires from an old to a new pole without 
any precaution to insure the safety of the men work- 
ing on the old pole having been taken. 

The old pole had rotted at the ground line and it 
fell to the ground. 
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The man strapped to the pole with his safety belt, 
could not jump clear, nor could he climb around to the 
top side of it. Even though he could do either he 
would be badly injured. As it was, nothing could save 
him from probable fatal injury. 

The second illustration shows a similar condition, 
except that the workman happened to be on the top 
side of the pole as it fell to the ground. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse for an accident of this kind. It is 
a simple matter to make the old pole just as safe to 
work upon as the new pole. It is impossible to under- 
stand how a foreman can so far forget his responsi- 
bility as to fail to take the necessary precautions to 
safeguard the men working under his supervision. The 
workman should insist that the pole be made safe be 
fore he works upon it. 

An effective way to make the old pole safe is to 
lash it to the new pole. One lash should be placed 
on not less than eight feet above the ground. The 
lashes may be made of six thousand pound guy strand 
in the manner shown in the third illustration. If the 
poles are so close together that this method is im- 


practicable, the lashes may be made as shown in the 
fourth illustration. 

The lashes should not be removed under any cir- 
cumstances as long as any work remains to be done 
on the old pole. 

When the new pole is so far away from the old 


pole that it is impracticable to lash the two poles to 
gether, or if the old pole is being entirely stripped of 
its wires, the old pole should be made secure by tem- 
porary guys placed in four directions. In a case where 
a storm, accident, or other extraordinary condition has 
resulted in the destruction or breaking down of a part 
or all of the construction, such as talking wires, guys, 
crossarms, etc., on an old pole or poles in such a way 
that they may not be 
or poles should be equipped with guys in four direc- 


as secure as formerly, the pole 


tions. 
While the guys are being placed, the poles should 
be supported with pike poles. 
THE FOREMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
If a foreman, while executing an order covering 
the running of new circuits on existing poles, finds 
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Each job has its peculiar problems, and it would be im- 
practicable to lay down a set of rules or instructions 
covering all of the conditions to be met with during 
the progress of the work. It is the foreman’s respon- 
sibility to use every possible precaution to safeguard 
his men from injury. If he does not do so he should 
not hold a foreman’s job. 

A well-known construction foreman was asked 
the question, “How do you manage to go along month 
after month without having any accidents to your 
men?’ His answer was, “I size up the job, give my 
orders so that proper precautions will be taken and 
watch my men and see that the orders are carried out.” 
If every foreman will do likewise we shall have no acci- 
dents caused by falling poles. 


The Pipe Line Telephone 

If the pipe line follows the drill it is equally true 
that the telegraph and telephone wires of the pipe line 
companies follow the pipe line. The remotest place in 
the wilds of Creek County, Oklahoma, the remotest 
hamlet in the hills of West Virginia or Kentucky or 
Pennsylvania, if it be anywhere in the vicinity of a 
pipe line is always in reach of the telegraph and tele- 
phone wire. The Prairie Pipe Line Company which 
has its wires from Whiting, Ind., and Woodriver, IIL., 
to Cushing and down in Arkansas going southeasterly 
has some 15,000 miles of wire and no telling how many 
poles. It has its own telegraph department just as 
each railroad system has a telegraph department. It 
has its own linemen and its own operators and its own 
equipment. Every district foreman, in fact nearly 
every gauger is an experienced operator. Every pump- 
ing station has its operator so there is not a minute, 
scarcely a second in the day when the man at the top 
cannot get in instant communication with the outposts 
of the system. The telephone system covers exactly 
the same area as the telegraph system. 

THOUSANDS OF MILES OF WIRE 

The Gulf Pipe Line, the Texas Company, the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, the Sinclair-Cudahy 
Pipe Line Company, the Yahola Pipe Line Company 
(Roxana), the Pierce Oil Corporation, the Oklahoma 
Pipe Line Company, all have their telegraph and tele- 
phone systems to the extent that the combined mileage 
of all of them is something like 40,000 miles, not more 
than 10,000 miles of which is in Oklahoma. Each has 
its Own operators, its own equipment, its own sta- 
tions. And none of them is open for public business 
for, although the pipe line may be a common carrier 
in the view of the Supreme Court of the United States 
it has never been sought to make the private lines of 
the companies subject to public use. But even if the 
lines were impressed into service for the public it 
would make very little difference; for the most part 
they traverse remote and sparsely inhabited sections 
of country and there would not be an average offered 
them of two commercial messages a week. 

It has been frequently said that the telegraph sys- 
tem of the Standard Oil Company in the early oil pro- 
ducing districts of the eastern states was a part of the 
policy of secrecy which that company has had _ for 
these many years. Asa matter of fact and as a matter 
of history this is not true. In those days when the oil 
business was new and there were no established prices 
and no regular purchasing agencies it all depended on 
who got the news first as to who got the oil. 
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It used to be the custom on the part of many of 
the brokers to have relays of horsemen bring in the 
news of big wells or the opening of new territory for 
irequently the bringing in of a well meant a difference 
of $1 a karrel and a dry hole meant exactly the same 
thing. Scouts in those early times were really and 
truly living up to their names. They lay out in the 
woods of nights and they sneaked around derricks and 
toolhouses, wherever there might be a breath of news 
and the stipends depended largely on their acumen 
and speed. 

Naturally horses and footmen were too slow for 
the restless and titanic spirits who fashioned the pol- 
icies of the Standard Oil Company. The wire was so 
much quicker and so much more dependable than 
horses; naturally they took to the wire. The wires of 
the purchasing department of the Standard did not 
strictly follow the pipe lines in those days as they do 
now because there were not so many pipe lines, but 
the wire did follow development to the sorrow of many 
a poor devil who thought he had it first. 

STORY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The rest of the story is merely a matter of pro- 
gressive development. The economy and efficiency of 
the telegraph system having once been established the 
Standard enlarged and expanded it until it is today, 
and has been for a generation, the most important me- 
dium of communication. Whatever happens the tele- 
graph wire is never still. Nights, days, Sundays and 
holidays, Christmas, New Years and all the rest, the 
wire is going. Eight-hour shifts, three a day, that is 
the rule. 

What was good for the Standard was naturally 
enough good for the rest of the big companies so that 
they all have their own lines. And they are all kept 
busy all the time. Of course, this does not apply to 
the men in the pumping stations in the sticks but in 
the division offices and in the general offices the tele- 
graph wire is indispensable. 

In these piping days of public rectitude and pri- 
vate virtue the business of the oil owned telegraph 
lines is limited strictly to the official business of the 
owners but in the better days gone by, before govern- 
ment got too inquisitive and courts too censorious, 
the telegraph systems of the pipe lines were a great 
convenience to many a wretch who did not have the 
wherewithal to pay for a message back home. Many 
and many is the time when the companies, at consider- 
able expense, have delivered messages of distress to 
relatives and friends back yonder some of them miles 
and miles away from the station. And it is not of rec- 
ord, till very recent years, that any of the privately 
owned oil telegraph lines ever refused to send a death 
message for a living human soul. The service, the 
emergency service, can best be appreciated and un- 
derstood when it is known that in nine out of ten oil 
country towns the public telegraph lines shut up shop 
at from 6 o’clock to 8 o’clock at night leaving the pipe 
line wire the sole means of communication with the 
outside world. 

Not alone in matters of sorrow and desolation 
during those piping good days long ago was the pipe 
line wire a town institution but whenever there was a 
world’s baseball series, or an international prize fight, 
or a national election, whenever in fact there was any- 
thing of tremendous import the pipe line wire would 
“cut in” and the boys would all assemble and hear the 
news. And. sometimes that little old wire beat the 
Associated Press for hours and hours. 
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The Longest Toll Message 


To effect a conversation between parties at Butte, 
Mont., and Atlanta, Ga., would seem almost a physical 
impossibility, but the feat was accomplished for the 
second time, recently, when A. J. Davis, president of the 
First National Bank of Butte, had communication by 
long-distance telephone with Dr. J. Clarence Johnson at 
the capital city of Georgia. 

“It is not an uncommon thing,” says F. W. Smith, 
traffic chief at Butte, for the Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, “for us to effect telephonic 
communication between parties at Butte and San Fran- 
cisco, and at other points situated along our transconti- 
nental system, but in reaching a city so far distant as is 
Atlanta, it should be remembered a distance of at least 
3,400 miles must be covered and service in such demand 
requires the closest kind of supervision.” 

To have a telephone message reach Butte from 
Atlanta, the message goes through the Carolinas to Balti- 
more and then along the Atlantic coast points to New 
York. The New York office then assigns the call to 
transcontinental points from New York through Ohio to 
Chicago, then west to South Park, Neb., Denver, Colo., 
and on to San Francisco. From the latter point the con- 
nection is required at certain distances to Salt Lake, Utah, 
and then into Butte. At every one of the points just 
named the lines are equipped with repeaters. 

The use of telegraph is brought into play in clearing 
the lines for long-distance telephone calls. For instance, 
the operator at Atlanta will transmit a message by tele- 


graph to the next station equipped with a repeater, saying 
that a party at Atlanta is calling a party at Butte. This 


telegram is continued along the route until the lines are 
cleared, all connections effected and the two parties are 
ready to talk. 





Army’s Telephone Service Wonderful 


‘ When it comes to quantity production, the Signal 

Corps people say that you simply have to hand it to a 
certain Field Signal Batallion engaged in one of the re- 
cent shows up front, says Stars and Stripes, the American 
army’s newspaper in France. In three weeks the bat- 
talion installed thirty-two switchboards, four radio sets, 
three terminal boards and seven T. P. S. sets, which are 
for wireless communication. 

That wasn’t all. With the aid of some infantry 
signal platoons, they went ahead and laid, in the same 
period of time, 169 miles of wire, repaired twenty-seven 
and one-half miles of it, took over twenty-three miles 
from the French, and recovered 131. 

At the same time they were doing all this, an artillery 
signal section installed 49 switchboards and 149 tele- 
phones, laid 136 miles of wire and took over and re- 
paired eighty-one miles. All this work was done while 
active operations were going on—twice during the actual 
progress of raids. 

While you are talking the average length of time over 
an army telephone, do you realize that a good four tele- 
graph messages are going over the wire at the same 
moment? Unless you are in the Signal Corps, you prob- 
ably don’t; but that is just what is happening. 

The Signal Corps in France is now operating on 
superimposed circuits throughout, getting from the wire 
from two and one-half to three times the ordinary serv- 
ice. For example, it can put on four signal wires a 


maximum of thirty-two telegraph messages at the same 
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time. Or on those same four wires it can negotiate 
twenty-four telegrams and three telephone connections 
to boot. 

Not only that, but if one of the base ports wants 
to talk to G. H. Q., or G. H. Q. wants to talk to one 
of the base ports, the arrangement is only a matter of 
minutes. In case of necessity, it connects the base ports 
right up with the front itself, giving a direct connection 
between both ends of the A. E. F. 

Not being content with that, it was planned to put 
through direct telephone connection between the army 
in France and the portions of the army that were in 
Italy, and well it might, since its personnel included 
most of the men who made the direct telephone connec- 
tion between New York and San Francisco a work- 
able thing. e 

The rapid and continuous growth of the A. E. F. 
has made the corps hustle to keep pace with it in the 
amount of telephone and telegraph communication de- 
manded. It has grown so that its largest telegraph and 
telephone office, that at Tours, would, from its size and 
facilities, be capable of caring for a city of 2,000,000 
population back home. In addition to serving the A. E. 
F., it is continually putting in lines for the allies, notably 
at one of the base ports, where to cite only one item, it 
assists the British Signal Office to care daily for 10,000 
words of press news to be relayed to London. 

In order to keep up the efficiency of the service, it 
has established at Tours an operators’ school, where those 
newly arrived from the States are put through the paces 
of military telephony and telegraphy, under special in- 
structors. When operators are to be promoted, they take 
an advanced course to quiicy them for their new duties. 


Dominican Telephones 


There is an intertown telephone system owned and 

operated by the Dominican government, with 854 miles 
of line in operation, and 276 miles additional are expected 
to be erected in the near future. Twenty-one towns and 
34 villages are connected by the national telephones. In 
1917, 116, 146 messages were transmitted, of which 45,242 
were official and 70,904 private. The national telephones 
employ 276 persons in various capacities, and are ad- 
ministered by a director general. In 1917 the operation 
of the national telephones resulted in a deficit of $77,842. 
The telephone systems in the republic are equipped 
American material throughout. 
The only telegraph lines in the republic are owned 
by the Compagnie Frangaise des Cables Telegraphiques 
(French Cable Company). The latter’s main line extends 
from Puerto Plata to Santo Domingo City, with branches 
to Monte Cristi and San Pedro de Macoris, a total of 311 
miles. 

There are wireless plants at La Romana, 
de Macoris and Santo Domingo City. 


St. Mihiel’s 50,000 Miles of Wire 


It is stated that 5,000 miles of telephone wire were 
laid in the St. Mihiel salient and along its borders by 
the Americans before their attack on the salient. When 
the battle opened trucks laden with wires started 
north, unreeling the wires through No-Man’s-Land, 
and 6,000 telephone instruments were used to con- 
nect these wires in the battle zone. The telephones 
were also supplemented by several thousand carrier 
pigeons. When the American army wants informa- 
tion it gets it. ’ 


with 


San Pedro 
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Person-to-Person Service 
To Reach the Ear of Another Individual Is Real Function of the Telephone 


HE new toll schedule 
was announced as 
a “standardization,” 


which, as a whole, would 
mean a substantial reduc- 
tion. In effect that schedule 
provides that it shall not 
cost any more to telephone 
100 miles between two 
points in an undeveloped 
section of the West or 
South than between two 
points in a thickly populat- 
ed, highly developed, indus- 
trial section of New Eng- 
land, and especially such as 
we find in Massachusetts. 

There is room for much 
argument on that funda- 
mental proposition, but as 
to the application of such a 
schedule, both as to the 
manner in which it was 
sprung upon the public, and 
what it accomplishes, there 
is not much ground for ar 
gument. 

In the first place, such 
a basic change of telephone 
rates would ordinarily en- 
gage the attention of the 
engineering forces of the 
large telephone companies 
for not less than twelve 
months and, when an 
nounced, would carry with 
it a period of not less than 
six months for the differ 
ent companies to prepare 
and make ready for its op 
eration 

In this case it was an- 
nounced on December 13 as 
effective January 21, and 
my information is that not 
a single company in the 
United States was ready 


for it, or could possibly have been ready for it. 

As to the schedule itself, I have frequently stated 
my opinion that the person-to-person call should carry 
a reasonable report charge as against the charge for:a 
station-to-station call, because of the extra work, but to 
heavily penalize the person-to-person service by impos- 
ing in addition to the report charge a very substantial 
increase in the base rate, as well as an increase in the 
overtime rate, is a tremendous blow to the very funda- 
mentals of telephone service. 

We can theorize until the cows come home, but we 
can’t get away from the fact that telephone service is a 
person-to-person service—the desire to reach the ear of 


Public Service Commission. 


*Chief of the Telephone and Telegraph Department, Massachusetts 


BY WILLIAM H. O'BRIEN* 


That Long Distance “Code” Story 


Editor TELEPHONE ENGINEER:—Your publication is a 
great institution and is one of the landmarks of the tele- 
phone game. I very seldom break into letter writing, but 
your February edition has several articles on the recent 
“slashing of rates” as ordered by the Postmaster-General, 
and I feel I can be pardoned for this brief comment. 

One of the choice bits of humor passed out with the 
original rate order, as showing the necessity for penalizing 
the person-to-person rate was that certain designing per- 
sons were using a code on such calls, as the result of which 
the telephone companies and the Government were being 
defrauded of their rightful earnings. That statement 
justifies the belief that some people in authority in tele- 
phone circles are still enjoying the favorite indoor sport 
of “kidding the public.” It appears that the postoffice 
authorities took it seriously and passed it along to the 
dear public. Surely the telephone people would not make 
any such claim in a serious way, unless they were ready 
to admit the entire lack of intelligence in their traffic 
“engineering” departments. 

Unfortunately, this bunk has been picked up and com- 
mented on editorially and otherwise by newspapers and 
trade journals all over the country. 

Some four or five years ago a representative of the 
\merican Telephone and Telegraph Company came to the 
Massachusetts commission with the very “startling” infor- 
mation that codes were being used on person-to-person 
service. It was suggested that he ought not to bring 
ridicule upon his company by mentioning the fact pub- 
licly. He was asked under what rule the operator was 
required to report back to the calling party the exact 
language used by the party at the called station. I per- 
sonally suggested that the operator should be required to 
simply report on such a call “not there,” or “can’t reach,” 
or any similar combination of two words, and if the call- 
ing party wanted any more information let him accept a 
station-to-station call and pay for it. 

While I believe that a reasonable “report charge” is 
justified, it seems criminal to destroy the fundamental 
principle of telephone service, which is a “person-to- 
person” service, by such a heavy penalty upon ninety-nine 
honest subscribers by an increased initial rate, an increased 
overtime rate with a report charge added, for the dis- 
honesty of one, even if the company could not protect 
itself against such dishonesty, which is not in accord with 
the facts. 

Apologizing for this jintrusion, and wishing your 
splendid paper the continued success which it deserves 
because of its absolute independence, I remain, very truly 
yours, Wittiam H. O’Brien. 


person-to-person 


their just revenue. 


cept as a bit of humor. 


esty of a few? 


service. 








another individual. This is 
exemplified even in the local 
5-cent calls, where one as 
frequently leaves word for 
the called party to call 
back. 

If person - to - person 
principle was not funda- 
mental in telephone service, 
then there never would 
have been an excuse for the 
invention of the telephone, 
because the telegraph, at a 
much cheaper rate, could 
do station-to-station service 
for all time. 


Of course, in the ab- 
sence of competition, those 
responsible for telephone 
service can compel the pub- 
lic to use it as they decree 
as against the development 
of the service to give the 
greater amount of benefit to 
the public, and in the pres- 
ent case, as it appears, the 
government itself is respon- 
sible, it is anything but en- 
couraging. 

We are waiting to have 
someone enlighten us as to 
the reasons why such a 
heavy burden has _ been 
placed upon the person-to- 
person service and the very 
fundamental principle of 
telephone service de- 
stroyed; and again, why a 
differential is established in 
overtime charge as _ be- 
tween several different 
forms of service. 

Accompanying the 
original order, as promul- 
gated by the postoffice de- 
partment, there was an 
official statement — issued 


which was intended to prove the necessity for penalizing 
The statement claimed that 
certain telephone users had established codes whereby the 
companies and the government were being deprived of 


That suggestion does not deserve consideration ex- 


[f the telephone company has allowed a code to be 
used, it ought to be ashamed to acknowledge it, because 
such a thing would be impossible if a proper traffic regu- 
lation had been provided for, as was suggested by this 
department several years ago to representatives of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Anyway, 
why penalize all honest telephone users for the dishon- 
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The new schedule is designed to educate people to 
use the station-to-station service. 

Why, in the name of reason, should a’ man. pay 55 
cents for a station-to-station telephone service from Bos- 
ton to Springfield when he can get the same service for 
25 cents by telegraph, or pay $1.35 for station-to-station 
service from Boston to Bangor, Me., when he can get 
the same service for 30 cents by telephone, or in both 
cases, for a three-cent stamp? I can’t think of any an- 
swer except that of President Lincoln to the book agent. 

I have said the government’s action was discourag- 
ing. This is particularly true when we think of the many 
big things, as far as the public is concerned, that could 
be accomplished by a joint operation of the telephone and 
telegraph systems. Successive postmaster generals have 
pointed out the great benefit that would come through 
the joint operation of these services. 

While I hold no brief for Mr. Vail, I have never 
hesitated to say, even in my present position, that the 
scheme for joint operation of telegraph and telephone 
services, as attempted by Mr. Vail, was the greatest thing 
that was ever worked out for the benefit of the great 
business communities and the social user of telegraph 
service as well. I was on that particular job for a num- 
ber of years and I have some idea how it was working 
out. 

It took a bankrupt telegraph company which had 
continued a public-be-damned policy for so long that it 
was only a question of months when it would be in the 
hands of a receiver and not only put it on its feet, but 
has made of it one of the best paying investments in the 
country today. 

That was entirely due to its joint operation agree- 
ments with the telephone companies whereby the tele- 
phone lines were used entirely for the short haul and 
telegraph service, in and out, was made possible in the 
smallest community every hour of the night as well as 
the day. : 

Just imagine a system which permits two telegraph 
companies and one telephone company to continue their 
separate operation in the smaller communities, whatever 
justification there may be for such operation in the larger 
ones. 





Operators of the Peace Play 


Among all the American workers in the complicated 
business of bringing peace to the world which Paris now 
houses—plenipotentiaries, secretaries, officers and others 
—are some whose part is no less important because their 
faces seldom are seen. These are the telephone girls, 
who sit at American switchboards in eight central sta- 
tions. 

American girls, between 90 and 100 of them, are 
proud wearers of a uniform with the crossed flags of the 
signal corps at the shoulder and duly enrolled as members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. Here is a unit 
of the American army which never has been glorified in 
dispatches from the field of action nor had crosses be- 
stowed upon individual members, nevertheless in the sum 
total of the great effort America has made to bring vic- 
tory on the side of right these girls in uniform have played 
an important part. 

It is one of the surprises of Paris to the newly ar- 
rived peace army having privileged access to the smooth- 
running peace-making machinery established here that at 
certain centers of American official life the familiar 


American telephone instruments hang ready to hand. 
Just a word in the transmitter and you may instantly 
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raise any of the other executive or army officers in Paris, 
a base hospital at Neuilly, general headquarters at Chau- 
mont, the American embassy in London or, if one has 
the proper authority, the farthest outpost of the American 
army of occupation at Coblenz in Germany. 

This speed of wire communications is due to the 
genius: of Brigadier-General Edgar Russell, chief signal 
officer on General Pershing’s staff, and to the unremit-. 
ting toil of twelve battalions of expert telegraph and tele- 
phone linemen, electricians and operators. 

General Russell saw almost at the minute of Amer- 
ica’s intervention in the war the absolute necessity of 
establishing durable and efficient lines of communication 
for use of the American invasion to follow. John J. 
Carty, chief engineer for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and now a colonel on General Per- 
shing’s staff, recruited the telephone and telegraph ex- 
perts, sent over the equipment and followed himself to 
assist in linking up American units in France from the 
point of embarkation to the listening post on the battle 
line. 

In Paris the French government granted the cour- 
tesy of the establishment of a parallel American telephone 
system. American linemen “connected up” American 
offices miles apart. American electricians set up switch- 
boards and all the delicate machinery of the telephone 
exchange in eight different exchanges, and last, but not 
least, American telephone girls came in from the front 
and from the big bases at Tours and Bordeaux to “shoot 
the plugs.”’ 

They even took possession of the famous Cril!on bar, 
one time gathering place for all the notables of the Amer- 
ican and English colonies. In just five days this home of 
the American cocktail and British “B. and S.” was con- 
verted into an up-to-the-minute exchange, with eight 
boards and two chief operators. 


Burleson Stops Hotel Charge 


Hotels, clubs and restaurants that persist in charg- 
ing 10 cents for local telephone calls will soon find them- 
selves telephoneless. This was made very plain February 
1 in a telegram sent by Postmaster General Burleson to 
Union N. Bethell, chairman of the United States Tele- 
graph and Telephone Operating Board, in charge of tele- 
phone wires. 

“T notice from the papers,” the message says, “that 
certain New York hotels have determined to charge ten 
cents for telephone messages, in violation of my order 
No. 2349. You will direct officials operating the New 
York Telephone Company’s lines to discontinue service 
to any hotel, apartment house, club, or similar institution, 
which shall charge any guest, tenant, or member for tele- 
phone messages an amount in excess of that charged for 
such service at the public pay stations in the same ex- 
change.” 

Postmaster Burleson neither would add to nor sub- 
tract from his order. Assistants said that it would be 
strictly enforced and was to become operative immedi- 
ately. They stated that as soon as complaint was lodged 
and proven of this over-charging in face of a government 
order the wires would be immediately cut and telephonic 
communication of any kind would be denied to the hotel 
or other place guilty. 

The question was raised to an official that New York 
hotel men held that they were not disobeying Postmaster 
General Burleson’s order because only 5 cents was for 
the call, the other 5 cents being “a service charge.” This 
was characterized as an evasion. 
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The Great American System in Europe 


Wonderful Telephone and Telegraph Installation of the United States Signal Corps 


ITH the sudden ending 

of the war has come a 

very serious problem which must be disposed of 
sooner or later—that of what to do with the millions 
of dollars’ worth of permanent army construction in 
France, such as harbors, warehouses, base hospitals, rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph lines. 

What is to be done with all this equipment when the 
last American soldier leaves France? Is it practical to 
scrap all this, or is it to be turned over to France for use 
in time of peace? Will it be of any value to the French- 
men? Will the salvage pay, if it is intended to bring 
home the tons upon tons of raw and manufactured ma- 
terials which have been used in establishing the ground- 
work for the American operations which brought the 
Germans to terms? 

All this is a problem which will require the most 
intense study before final action is taken. The states- 
men at the peace table in France now are considering 
the more vital questions of the terms of peace, but sooner 
or later the question of what to do with the warehouses 
and telegraph lines will come up for settlement. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this construction may 
be gained by the consideration of the extent of one of the 
items—that of the system of telephones and telegraphs 
built by the American army in France. It generally is 
agreed that this system, extending as it does from the 
base ports up to the battle area, is the greatest in the 
world. 

3y this is meant the system is maintained with the 
greatest efficiency. The large American telephone and 
telegraph systems, of course, extend over greater terri- 
tory, but they do not compare with the lines built by the 
Signal Corps for the army when it comes to modern con 
struction and efficient operation, and it is true that a 
military organization is superior to that of a large pri 
vately owned enterprise. 

96,550 MILES CONTROLLED. 

\t the time of the signing of the armistice, the total 
number of miles of lines built or controtled by the Signal 
Corps in France amounted to 96,550 miles. This repre 
sented pole long lines of 1,340 miles and short lines of 
30,600 miles. A total of 3,550 miles was strung on 
French pole lines and a total of 22,300 miles was leased 
from the French and operated by the Signal Corps. The 
wire and cable necessary for. the various connections is 
approximated to be 38,760 miles. 

All this equipment is provided with the most modern 
machines known to the telephone and telegraph world. 
The multiplex system, whereby it is possible to telegraph 
eight messages in two directions over the same wire at 
the same time, while that wire is being used also for tele- 
phonic purposes, has been employed. This has made pos 
sible the sending of as many as 47,555 telegrams in a 
single day, while the average number of telegrams handled 
each day at the time of the signing of the armistice 
amounted to 43,845. If paid for at a very conservative 
commercial rate of twenty-five cents for ten words and 
two cents for each additional word, it is easy to see that 
the gross revenue would run into millions. 

It is a fundamental principle in military operations 
that troops at the front must be within easy range of 
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communications sent by their 
commanding officers. Similarly, 
the troops must be within range of their commanders, 
for it is necessary at all times that messages be sent 
back from the front and forward from headquarters to 
obtain the best results in the fighting. 

Armies had to be limited as to size in the old days, 
due to lack of adequate means of communication. The 
methods of signaling then were limited to mounted order- 
lies and runners, and smoke, light and flag signals. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that the commands could be of a 
size no larger than that which was able to utilize such 
methods of signaling readily. 

OF THE HIGEST VALUE. 

Sut all of this was changed with the development 
of the telephone and the telegraph. Now it is possible, 
and it has been demonstrated in the present war, that 
there is no limit, from the standpoint of communications, 
to the size of an army. The wire services of the United 
States and the Allies, fighting in France, and the enemy 
as well, have permitted more than 10,000,000 men to be 
engaged in the conflict just ended; each army with a 
unified command. 

Indeed, it never would have been possible for Field 
Marshal Foch, commander in chief of the allied armies 
in the field, to have made a success of the unified com- 
mand had it not been for the wire systems installed. 
These systems ran from general headquarters to the fight- 
ing fronts and then back from the fighting fronts to head- 
quarters and to the base ports. 

The Service of Supply, extending from the base 
ports to the fighting area, was criss-crossed with the great 
wire systems of America, England and France. Origin- 
ally, of course, in the days when the armies merely co- 
operated, before the time of the Foch control, the lines 
were operated as separate units. This system was con- 
tinued in a degree after unified command went into effect. 
but actually the wires were available to General Foch 
and his staff without respect to country. 

The network of wires in France and Belgium was 
not alone on the allied side. The Germans, too, had an 
extremely elaborate system of wires throughout their 
service of supply up to the battle area. Some months 
ago, immediately after the final drive began against the 
Germans, an American regiment captured a chateau 
which was in the headquarters of the German crown 
prince. This headquarters had forty pairs of wires run- 
ning into it and an elaborate telephone system with a 
switchboard, so that the crown prince at all times could 
be in close touch with his commands. Indeed, telegrams 
and telephones played a far more important part in the 
conduct of the war than ordinarily is imagined. 

BUSINESS AND BATTLES. 

With the crossing of Belgium and the invasion of 
France by the Germans, the French and British armies 
found it was necessary to construct military lines of 
communication. France, in the days of peace, was fairly 
well supplied with commercial lines, but these naturally 
followed the channels of trade, and the railroads and 
were of little use in the open country in which the fight- 
ing progressed in the early stages. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to build up elaborate systems, but the shortage of 
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wire which was felt from the start restricted the build- 
ing of these lines to those which were absolutely neces- 
sary. Shipping space had to be utilized for the trans- 
portation of high explosives and foodstuffs, wire or in- 
sulators or telegraph and telephone sets. 

Such was the condition the Americans found on 
entering the war and preparing for the gigantic opera- 
tions contemplated. The United States Army realized 
this even before the commander in chief left the United 
States on board the Baltic, on May 28, 1918, arriving at 
Liverpool on June 7. As a member of the staff of the 
commander in chief there was a Signal Corps officer with 
a personal staff. Crossing the Atlantic this little group 
drew the preliminary plans for the wire system which 
exists today. 

The Signal Corps equipment carried aboard the 
steamship consisted of two automobiles, two motor- 
cycles, 127 thirty-foot poles and 290 cases of telephone 
and telegraph and radio sets and other instruments of this 
character. 

This material was intended for the preliminary con- 
struction, chiefly at headquarters and the areas assigned 
to the first units of American troops to land in France. 
Orders were placed immediately for wire aad simliar 
equipment in sufficient quantities to begin the long-line 
construction. One of the greatest problems included 
was that of poles. Wire could be sent across the At- 
lantic with comparative ease, but poles are bulky and 
great tonnage would be required if they were to be trans- 
ported from America. At the same time, few poles were 
available in France. 

FINDING THE POLES. 

\fter several months, however, the trouble was over 
come through negotiations with the French government, 
whereby American forestry units cut the poles and sent 
them to the points at which they were needed. During 
the earlier days it often was necessary to employ more 
or less makeshift equipment in the telegraph offices in 
the way of switchboards and instruments. Duplex sets 
made up of British, French and American equipment 
were not uncommon, but all this was replaced by Amerti- 
can material as rapidly as it arrived. The United States 
Army found it best to use American telegraph and tele- 
phone sets, since they were those with which American 
operators were most familiar. 

The long-line systems were all of standard American 
construction. No. 12 copper wire, the standard in the 
United States, was utilized, and the poles with their 
crossarms were precisely the same as those which are 
common on this side of the Atlantic. 

This was new to France. The French lines had 
been built without crossarms in many instances and with 
the arms, when they were used, placed vertically instead 
of crosswise. This was done to preserve the trees. The 
French objected at first to the American method of con- 
struction, but they soon saw the advantages. The French 
method of placing wires one above the other caused con- 
siderable wind resistance, which often broke the wires, 
although it is true that they were able to be run between 
trees without the necessity of removing some of the 
branches. 

PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The first long line construction was from the base 
ports to headquarters in Paris. This was followed by 
the construction of long lines to the battle areas. The 
American lines were placed where American traffic was 
the heaviest. Where distances were long it was found 


advisable in some instances to use the French wires, but 
later the traffic required that the Signal Corps string 
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wires on the French poles. A total of 3,550 miles of 
American wire was placed on French poles. 

In addition to the wire system built up in France, 
the Signal Corps found it necessary to construct a four- 
conductor cable from France to England. This cable 
was laid by the British, who had the necessary equipment 
at hand, but was bought by the Americans. It crosses 
the English channel. The first direct telegraphic com- 
munication was possible over this cable on November 
28, 1917, when the commander in chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France sent a message to the 
American ambassador in London. Certain wire facilities 
were maintained in England and Ireland, but they were 
leased from the British government. 

The story of the development of the Signal Corps 
lines in France and England is parallel to the increased 
operations of the American armies. Presented as part 
of this article is a chart which shows the number of 
messages sent over the lines during the ten-day periods. 
The system got into operation about September 10, 1917, 
and it was not until January before the number of mes- 
sages sent each day exceeded 3,000. Then, as the Ameri- 
can troops began to arrive in larger numbers, the number 
of messages naturally increased to 6,000 in February, 
7,000 in March and 10,000 in May. 

The weather opened up then and permitted more 
momentous action on the front. Then came a steady 
rise in the number of messages, due, of course, to the 
increased mileage of Signal Corps wire and the large 
activities of the enemy. 

up To 43,000 a pay 

From May on to the signing of the armistice, on 
November 11, the number of messages increased until 
the average was in excess of 43,000 a day. Each mes 
sage ran to an average of sixty words. When the armis- 
tice was signed there came a drop in the number of mes- 
sages, and it will continue to drop until the American 
army is out of France. 

These lines, of course, are in the service of supply. 
In addition to these tens of thousands of miles of wire, 
the trodps actually engaged in the conflict laid temporary 
lines, the mileage of which cannot be estimated at so early 
a date as this. Wires ran from divisional headquarters 
and into the trenches. 

Whenever the army advanced the Signal Corps ad 
vanced with wires which kept the commander in chief 
constantly advised as to every detail of the operations. 
Where it was possible to make the lines semipermanent, 
field wire, which is common in the United States, was 
used. For the work in the trenches the Signal Corps 
used “outpost wire.” This was laid along the ground, for 
there was no time to erect poles or crossarms. 

Outpost wire is a development of the war. It is com- 
posed of seven fine wires—about the size of piano wires 
four of them bronze and three of them high carbon steel. 
These seven wires when stranded together were insu- 
lated with rubber and then braided over with cotton yarn. 
This cotton yarn in turn was paraffined. 

THE TWISTED WIRE SYSTEM. 

The wire was made up in six distinctive colors—red, 
brown, blue, gray, black and yellow—for the purposes 
of identification. None, or at least a very small part of 
this wire, ever was salvaged. Whenever the Signal Corps 
“went over the top” the wire was left behind. Military 
movements were too quick to try to save wire strung 
along the ground. The onrushing infantry and _ field 
artillery further made it impossible to gather up the 
wires, 

At one time during the height of the operations the 
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requirements for outpost wire in the United States went 
to 68,000 miles a month. This was for “twisted pair,” 
which is two insulated strands twisted together, the first 
wire for a forward current and the second for a return. 

It always was necessary to use two wires in this man- 
ner, one for the return current, owing to the fact that the 
Germans, early in the war, invented a very delicate in- 
strument which permitted them to obtain messages sent 
over wires with a ground return. The return wire, there- 
fore, provided the secrecy which was essential. 

In order to turn out all the long line wire, the field 
wire and the outpost wire which were required, the Sig- 
nal Corps had to enlist all the manufacturing agencies in 
the United States. Of these there are about thirty, which 
worked night and day on the orders. These manufactur- 
ers had to turn out, in addition to the Signal Corps wire, 
wire for the navy, the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the Air Service Engineers and the Quartermaster Corps 
of the army. 

The struggle of obtaining so much wire, which vastly 
exceeded all production records of the country up to that 
time, is a romance in American industry. There were 
not enough braiding machines in existence to make all 
the wire which was needed. New equipment had to be 
built and installed in the various plants, the most of which 
are in New England. Under the direction of Leroy 
Clark, of New York City, chairman of the Wire and 
Cable Committee of the War Industries Board, the heads 
of the various manufacturing concerns capable of turning 
post wire were brought together in New York late 
last summer, and told what they were expected to accom- 
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plish. They went to work and, breaking all precedent for 
wire production, met the requirements. 
WILL SEND BACK THE WIRI 


\s a result, the Signal Corps has abroad large quan- 
tities of this wire, in addition to the telegraph system 
which stretches from one end of France to the other. It 
is probable that this wire will be returned to the United 
States as part of the army reserve. 

In the service of supply all messages which went 
over the wires were official business. The long lines were 
used for telegraphy almost exclusively, while the short 
lines were used for telephone chiefly. It was possible, of 
course, to use wires for telephone and telegraph at the 
same time. 

There were in all a total of 260 local telephone ex- 
changes maintained by the Signal Corps. The maximum 
number of local telephone calls in any one day amounted 
to 172,000. The maximum number of long distance calls 
in any one day amounted to 5,296. The total number of 
telephones installed by the Signal Corps in the Service of 
Supply amounted to 8,153. This does not include, of 
course, the number of field telephones which were used 
in the operations. 

One of the striking features of the American tele- 
phone and telegraph system in France, and one which 
has attracted the greatest interest, was the use of 220 
\merican telephone girls at the various exchanges. These 
young women, many of whom came from some of the 
most prominent families in the country, received courses 
in training from various telephone centers in the United 
States before they entered upon their duties. It was 
necessary for them to speak French as well as English. 

While they never found it necessary to go into the 
danger zone, they performed remarkable work in times of 
stress during operations, remaining at their posts for long 
periods and performing work which added materially to 
the victory. 
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Free Radio at Aircraft Show 


Radio telephonic connection between the Madison 
Square Garden and the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory 
in New York City is to be established during the Manu- 
facturers Aircraft Association’s annual aeronautical ex- 
position to be held in these two buildings March 1 to 15. 
In addition to the transmission and receiving sets in each 
of the halls an additional set will be placed in the navy’s 
N-C 1 flying boat, the immense plane which recently car- 
ried fifty passengers in naval tests. The telephones are 
to be submitted to the public for a test. Conversations 
will be possible during the entire show. 

Government bureaus are utilizing the aeronautical 
exposition as a means of introducing to the public those 
war inventions which the censorship held away from pub- 
licity during the days of hostilities. Recent tests in Wash- 
ington have brought out the relation which the wireless 
telephone bears to the slower and more successful train- 
ing of aviators. They prove, according to the War De- 
partment, that instructors can be individual, producing a 
more competent pilot and greatly reducing the element 
of risk. The human voice will travel quicker than a 
plane can fall from an ordinary flying level, and the stu- 
dent may be told what to do at a critical moment. 


In an address made by Harry S. Janes before the 
Engineering Society of China it was recommended that 
the automatic telephone should be adopted in China as a 
possible solution of many of the problems encountered 
in the use of manual telephony in cosmopolitan commu- 
nities, says Consul General Sammons of Shanghai. 

Mr. Janes pointed out that, in addition to the econo- 
mies that could be effected—among them the elimina- 
tion of the expense incurred by paying operators during 
idle times of the day—the automatic calling of the de- 
sired number would do away with certain annoyances 
now experienced here. Because of the great number of 
dialects spoken in China it is often impossible for a 
native to obtain connection through manual exchanges on 
account of his inability to make himself understood by 
the operator. Mr. Janes stated that similar difficulties 
had been overcome in other cosmopolitan communities by 
the use of the automatic telephone. 


Music by Wireless 


The radio department of Rockwell field at San Diego 
gave a treat to music lovers February 2 which, so far as 
is known, was never tried in the world before. The treat 
was entitled “Moonlight Witches Dance,” the music com- 
ing from the battleship Marblehead transmitted by wire- 
less telephone. 

The affair was arranged for the concession contain- 
ing the cabaret and dance, and in charge of Lieut. R. C. 
Roberts of the radio department. The apparatus was 
tuned so as to sound as if the music was in the house, and 
not miles away. 

Arrangements were made with the officer in charge 
of radio at Point Loma to cut down the spark there at 
regular intervals, in order to permit the use of the tele- 
phone for music without interference from outside 
sources. Although the apparatus can be tuned for one 
distance only, Lieut. Roberts would take no chances with 
the music being spoiled by heavy radio sparks. 

A perfect reproduction was made of tones from the 
Victrola aboard the Marblehead, the volume of tone being 
greater than the musical instrument itself. 
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Telephoning to a Train 
From “Telephone Talk” of British Columbia. 


A successful test of telephone communication be- 
tween a train dispatcher’s office and a moving train 
has recently been made by the Canadian Government. 
This has been accomplished before, but the present 
device embodies some features that are said to make it 
usable in a practical way. The track is used as the 
conductor, and the electrical current reaches the mov- 
ing train through its wheels. The test, as described 
in Railway and Locomotive Engineering, was made 
between Moncton and Humphrey’s station, New 
Brunswick, on the Canadian Government Railways. 
The apparatus was devised by a New York firm and a 
representative of the United States Government was 
present. Communication was set up not only between 
the dispatcher and the train, several miles away, but 
between the conductor and the engineer of the same 
train, and it is declared feasible to make a moving train 
a regular station on the lines of a city telephone ex- 
change. Says the authority named above: 


During the test, which was very complete, the conversa- 
tions were carried on between the moving train and the dis- 
patcher’s office in a clear and distinct manner. 

The engine was cut off from the car and proceeded a mile 
down the track by orders telephoned from the conductor to the 
engineer. 

The engine was then stopped by telephone orders from the 
conductor, who was on the car, and instructed to come back and 
couple up again. Then an order was given by the conductor to 
back up the train and take on the flagman, who had gone back 
to flag. 

Tothes backing up, a telephone message was sent to the dis- 
patcher’s office, asking if it was safe to back up, and the answer 
by telephone from the dispatcher was that this would be all right. 


After backing up to the flagman the order was received 
from the dispatcher’s office to go ahead to Humphrey’s and cross 
over to the other track and come back to Moncton. Before 
reaching Humphrey’s a second telephone message was received 
from the dispatcher countermanding the previous order to cross 
over, but to return to Moncton on the same track, as the train 
was protected from the rear. 

All these instructions were transmitted by telephone from 
the dispatcher’s office to the conductor on the car and by him 
transmitted to the engineer by telephone, while the car was 
running, showing that it is perfectly feasible to control a moving 
train by telephone from the dispatcher’s office at a distant point. 

Communication was also established between the moving 
train and the city telephone service. The Canadian Government 
Railway officials expressed themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
with the practicability of the whole test, the equipment used, 
and the highly important work which was then, and can always 
be done by this means, of reaching a train which is usually, 
under such circumstances, completely out of the range of control 
and entirely beyond help. 


Not only is the startling statement made, but it has been 
verified, that communication is possible to establish between a 
moving train and the city telephone service, which makes it 
possible for one to talk directly through the telephone in one’s 
hotel room to someone on a train one hundred miles away 
running sixty miles an hour. 


The material used in installing the railway tele- 
phone is declared not to be at all costly, but to con- 
sist of standard goods found in any well-equipped elec- 
trical supply house throughout the country and to be 
easily applicable. We read further: 


Telephone wires are attached to the front and rear trucks 
of any form of, cars now in use on the various railroads. The 
wires are attached to the engine and to the tender. The voice- 
transmission takes place through the wheels and down to the 
rails, where it runs along and is picked up by the engineer, 
conductor, or dispatcher, whichever party the signal indicates 
the message is for. 

Just here a most interesting and exceedingly useful feature 
of the whole scheme of telephoning to a train by means of track 
circuit and wheels, axles, and train-wires should be mentioned. 
It is this: The block signal system divides the track into sections, 
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and each section can be reached separately. In this country an 
accident might destroy a section or a “block,” but the block on 
each side of the mutilated one could be reached by telephone, 
and a train in front or behind the wreck could be spoken to as 
if nothing had happened. This feature, excellent as it is for 
us, might be of priceless value in France. 

Here, mistake, inadvertence, or accident may destroy a 
sectional block of track, and we would find the telephone with 
this feature of the highest utility. Not so, in degrees of con- 
venience only, in France. There the enemy of liberty,. free 
thought, and strong development constantly endeavors to break 
the continuity of the line. If evil fortune permits him, with some 
high explosive to destroy a “block” of track, he but hampers a 
bit of the line, because the telephone can reach trains on either 
side of the damaged portion. 

We offer this suggestion, that the government look into 
this whole matter of telephone connection to a moving train 
and the adjunct that goes with it, of reaching trains separated 
by an impassable area, or trains in distress, or those that as they 
proceed may pick up information priceless to the army. 

If not used here at present, the telephone will some day be 
so used, but its utility for military lines looks to us to be of the 
highest value today, when freedom stands with its back against 
the wall fighting for the right. 





Signal by Telephone on Southern 


The telephone has now supplanted the telegraph 
for dispatching trains over the entire line of the South- 
ern Railway system between Washington and Atlanta, 
649 miles, the construction forces under the superin- 
tendent of telegraph at Charlotte having just com- 
pleted the installation of the last telephone dispatching 
and message circuits from Greenville, S. C., to Peach- 
tree Station, Atlanta. In addition to dispatching 
trains by telephone, the same circuits provide long 
distance telephone service and also improved facilities 
for sending telegrams. 

A large construction force has been engaged in 
erecting a cable which will extend the circuits from 
Peachtree Station into the Southern’s private branch 
exchange in the Southern Railway building and also 
into the Atlanta Terminal Station. When this work 
is completed, the Southern will have a flexible long 
distance telephone service connecting the offices at 
Washington with Charlotte, Atlanta, and important 
intermediate divisional and junction points and en- 
abling direct and quick communication between offi- 
cials on important business. In connection with this 
service, a new private branch telephone switchboard is 
being installed at Charlotte and is expected to be ready 
for operation within the next few weeks, while sim- 
ilar boards are to be installed at Greenville, S. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., and Alexandria, Va. 

The two circuits now in use between Washington 
and Atlanta are equipped with apparatus so that they 
may be used simultaneously as through telegraph cir- 
cuits as well as telephone circuits, thereby providing 
seven means of communication over four wires—three 
for the telephone and four for the telegraph. Train 
crews will be provided with portable telephone sets so 
that in case of necessity the trainman may attach the 
portable telephone to the circuits by means of an ex- 
tension pole and get in instant communication with 
the dispatcher. 

Southern Railway forces have rushed forward 
with all possible speed the final completion of the 
Washington-Atlanta circuits in order to facilitate the 
handling of the heavy traffic over this important line. 
Telephone dispatching and message circuits have been 
used for some time on Southern Railway system lines 
between Knoxville and Chattanooga and between Cin- 
cinnati and Meridian —Southern News Bulletin. 
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European Telephone Practice 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


HE permanent temperature at- 
7 tained by an underground leaded 

or armored cable for any given current depends 
both upon the constitution of the cable and upon the na- 
ture of the material surrounding it. As for this last point, 
it is important to select the right medium for laying the 
cable, for whatever soil the cable is imbedded in, a great 
deal of the life of the cable will be due to the favorable 
conditions of this soil. In most cases the bed of soil, 
sand or whatever the surrounding media may be, is of 
constant nature and forms a very important part in the 
distribution of heat, which is an important matter to con- 
sider. The study of the distribution of heat and of the 
various temperature prevailing around the cable, remains 
an indeterminate problem, unless we assume a definite 
medium for the immediate environment of the cable. We 
must, therefore, set up a certain definite mathematical 
theory and an equation, if we wish to arrive at definite 
conclusions. There are several that can be employed. 

Kennelly, and after him, Teichmuller have admitted 
that the surface of the soil forms an isothermal body in 
that the temperature at any given point is equal and fairly 
constant. But there is nothing in this statement to justify 
the hypothesis that conditions on the surface of the 
ground can have any preponderant influence upon the 
heating conditions in the cable which is embedded in the 
soil some 2 to 3 feet below the surface. 

[It seems far easier to assume that at a certain dis- 
tance from the cable, let us say at a distance equal to 100 
times its radius the excess of temperature over that of 
the nearby soil becomes so small as to be negligible. The 
isotherms, which are the imaginary lines in physical 
geography marking those localities that have the same 
average Or mean temperature, may be assumed to be in 
form of circles for our discussion. Those isotherms 
which adjoin the cable or pass near it are slightly de- 
formed and conditions at the surface of the soil near the 
cable remain without appreciable influence upon the tem- 
perature below ground. 

Simple Cable: The flow of heat in a simple cable 
obeys the law having the same form as Ohm’s law and 
we have the following formula: 
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in which Q’ is the flow of heat per unit of time, S is the 
resistance in thermal units, A@ the difference of tempera- 
ture over S and o the thermal restivity. For a cylin- 
drical body of radii r and R and of length /] the equa- 
tion 1s: 
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from which we obtain the equation: 
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lf p is the resistance of the conductor, S the density of 
the current 7 
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BY FRED W. SCHOLZ we have in terms of electric units: 
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The two media to consider are: the insulating agent 
which envelops each conductor; the media which are 
found just beyond the lead sheath, i. e., the layers of 
tarred rope, the sand and earth. This latter will be con- 
sidered as being homogeneous with the sandy soil which 
is usually selected as a bed for the underground cables, 
where no artificial conduits are possible. For the insulat- 
ing media the radii r and R are known; for the outside 
R’ 

— =100N. The 
R 

resistances are spectively o, and o,, so that we finally 
have 
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The fall of temperature in the metal, whether it be the 
electric conductor itself, or the lead sheath or the spiral 
windings around the outside of the sheath, are negligible 
quantities. We can calculate the admissible current, if 
we know the values of o, and of a,. 

Values of Constants: Direct tests with the thermal re- 
sistivity have been made by Kennelly on the one hand 
and by Teichmiiller and Humann on the other hand with 
the following results: 

KENNELLY’S RESULTS. 


Yellow dey cand... ...iiscscouds suvensés tpnetnene sneeee %,= 351 
White dey sand... ....-ccsacvvsacvsbenes eeedeensees Veen 391 
White dry sand, with 10 to 100% moisture................ 229 
White dry sartd, with 20 to 100% moisture..............5. 164 
Sandy Gry 08... ...<cicesssddbecssaesuatbesnaeeneeneee 490 
Sandy soil with 20 to 100% water. 0... sesccocscsccscctesnt 356 
TEICH MULLER AND HUMANN’S RESULTS. 
Dry sand with 0.4 to 100% moisture.................. ¢,= 220 
Dry sand with 4 to 100% moisture.................ce00: 81 
Dry sand with 9.9 to 100% moisture................eeeees 62 
Dry sand with 12.0 to 100% moisture................eee08- 117 


These last values are very low and since the calcula- 
tion of these values the two German physicists who made 
them had to admit that to obtain them they used other 
value which were based only upon empirical grounds. 
It seems that the table of Kennelly is by far the more 
accurate of the two. 

For cables using impregnated paper for insulating 
material the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
has considered the following values: 

According to Melsom and Booth (London Physical 


Laboratory) «.......csucns scsmeese sicuseneenee ¢,= 179-235 
According to Atkinson and Parker.................06: 208 to 240 
According to Powell. ...05..c00ccswidetssveesabee ee 210 to 296 
while Teichmuller and Humann have given these values 
as o, = 436 to 650. The average values which would be 
likely to stand as the average to be accepted are: 

FOr GO GOEL. i0.0.5: 5 0'0:g 6i sw sen bcc cuweipbel eee ¢,= 200 
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the value «= 200 corresponding to a soil whose degree 
of moisture lies near 15 per cent. For these given values 
the admissible current for a simple cable can be calcu- 
lated without trouble and they will be found in the second 
column of Tables I and II: First, for cable with negli- 
gible insulating media, like electric tape; second, for cov- 
ered cables with a radial thickness of about 3 mm. of 
paper insulation. 

Multiple Core Cables: The conductive power of a 
cable is proportional to the measured electric capacity be- 
tween the total number of conductors and the lead sheath. 
From this we can deduce at once that the values for the 
capacity and the conductivity are identical as far as they 
concern the geometric factors. We can calculate the 
values of these geometric factors, for a cable with n num- 
ber of equal conductors, covered and stranded, the term 

R 
log. * ‘of the usual formula is replaced by the equation: 


n . a —- 
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where r is the radius of the conductor, R is the internal 
radius of the lead sheath, a is the distance of the axis 
of the cable to the axis of each conductor. 

The values which are given in Table I have been 
calculated in this way, taking A6— 40°C. The tempera- 
ture of the surrounding soil being near 10°C., these 
values, correspond therefore to a temperature of 50°C. 
for the hottest point of the insulating medium, which is 
a temperature that the latter can stand indefinitely. 


TABLE I. CURRENTS CORRESPONDING TO A HEATING EFFECT 
oF 40°C. FOR AN UNDERGROUND CABLE PLACED IN 
THE SOIL (NO CONDUITS). 





. - 3 SS 3 
st BSs 3 | ae 2 a? 
ex 335 as == Sse Ss 
ss BSS E zé S35 3 
= S25 7 oS SS SSE 
ss hy |: §- S§ Sgé 
“3s “we ~ 8 “ao mot eae 
mm? A A A A A 

10 117 114 ~ 

20 165 152 107 87 88 
30 202 188 aH 108 90 
40 234 219 ae 111 123 

50 256 246 170 ep 138 116 
75 320 304 204 165 167 1 
100 370 354 me ipa 192 
150 454 425 ea : 

200 524 506 
250 585 566 


TABLE II. LIMIT OF CURRENT FOR AN UNDERGROUND CABLE, 
EMBEDDED IN SOIL. HEATING LIMIT EQUAL TO 40°%c. 





Ps 3.308 = = > = 
a ee 3 3 3 3 
2° 33.2 3 S 3 5 
$23 S26 . % S 2 
set oF 8 ~ % on ~ 
mss we —— Insulated up to 20,000 V, ———Y 
mm®* A A A A A 
10 120 115 80 70 55 
20 165 150 110 90 + he 
200 185 130 110 90 
40 235 220 150 125 105 
50 260 245 170 140 115 
75 320 305 205 165 040 
100 370 355 230 190 160 
150 455 425 es wae nate 
200 525 505 
250 585 565 


The proble 
more cables are laid together in the same trench. Mel- 
son and Booth have verified that when two cables are 
placed together in parallel in a trench, the limit of tem- 
perature attained by each of them individually is increased 
by the additional temperature produced by the second 
one which is in contact with or near the first one. This 
principle, which agrees with that applied to the addition 
of several electrostatic potentials, allows us to determine 
graphically the distribution of the flow of heat in the 
vicinity of the various cables laid in parallel lines. We 
will therefore find that the ratio of current i, to the cur- 
rent i which would produce the same heating effect in 
the individual cable is about the following: 

For 2 cables of radius R, distant from axis to axis by & 


So ia gi ae oa CR pai — =O. 
i 
i 
For 3 cables, under the same conditions....... no 0.67 
; 
ts 
Finally, for n—number of cables.......... Sesceree oe 229,55 


t 
These values are sufficient to determine the use of cables 
in any condition of soil within the limits set up in the 
preceding tables and will give all the facts needed as to 
their heating effects. 

A study of Table I will show that when we remain 
within the usual thicknesses of insulating coverings found 
in underground cables, the influence of this thickness is 
very slight and can cause no serious trouble. We can 
therefore compile a second practical table (II) which 
gives the values of admissible current for cables laid in 
soil whose temperature is near 40°C.—R. V. Picou, 
Revue Generale de L’Flectricité. 


Telegraph and Telephone Experiment Station 


OST of the European countries, particularly Eng- 

land, France, Germany and Austria, handle their 
telegraph and telephone service through the state or 
national government, these two types of public service 
being placed on a par with the postal system, which is 
under government control all over the world. France 
and Germany especially have had many years of experi- 
ence with government ownership of public utilities, such 
as railroads, telegraph and telephone systems, and have 
built up a personnel in the latter two branches of service 
which compares favorably with our own postal service. 
Appointment in these branches of service is by examina- 
tion and promotion and is earned through theoretical and 
practical demonstration of individual abilities. No at- 
tempt is made here to speak either for or against govern- 
ment ownership of the telegraph and the telephone serv- 
ice. There is one point, however, in which France and 
Germany have shown sagacity and thought for the future 
and that is in the building up of a well equipped experi- 


ment and testing station, and one of these which can 
look back upon over thirty years of experience will be 
described in detail. 

The telegraph and telephone experimental station has 
several buildings of its own and covers an area of almost 
30,000 square feet. It contains 87 chemical and physical 
testing laboratories, a large auditorium, numerous offices 
and several large drafting rooms. <A detailed enumera- 
tion of the electrical equipment of these laboratories 
would lead us too far afield and we must content ourself 
with describing only the most striking parts of the equip- 
ment. 

The artificial lines must be mentioned in the first 
place. There are 3 artificial telegraph cables, each with 
50 condensors of 2 mf. and each with 50 resistances of 
72.36 and 18 ohms. With the aid of these resistances 
different series of resistance cables can be produced. 
Then we have two artificial Muirhead telegraph lines with 
a capacity of 25 mf. each and a resistance of 1,000 ohms. 
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There is also an artificial line consisting of 50 condensors 
of 0.05 mf. and a total resistance of 1,250 ohms. The 
resistance wires are wound in four separate groups, each 
on a horeshoe-shaped iron core of 0.1 mm. soft iron wire. 
The magnetic circuit is closed by an armature which is 
also made of thin iron wires and can be arranged at vari- 
ous distances from the poles so that the inductance can 
be changed within fairly wide limits. The entire line 
corresponds to a bronze line with a 3 mm. thick bronze 
conductor and a length of 260 miles. There are also 5 
imitations of two wire telephone lines and a line imitating 
a 6 mile cable with 0.7 mf. capacity and 700 ohms re- 
sistance. Further, there is an artificial telephone line con- 
nected to a test switchboard, consisting of 50 batteries 
of each 5.72 ohm, 0.195 henry and 5.55 mf., which can 
be connected and wired so as to imitate all kinds of tele- 
phone lines. Then there are other artificial telephone 
lines in large number, reproducing overhead telephone 
lines, telephone cables, Pupin lines and lines in all stages 
of damping. A real 50-strand telephone cable connected 
between the experiment station and the distant large tele- 
phone exchange gives opportunity for tests under work- 
ing conditions. 

A large number of high-frequency machines gives the 
chance to make high-frequency tests. The equipment 
consists of a direct-current motor for 220 volts and two 
direct-connected alternating-current generators. One of 
these furnishes current up to 1,800 periods per second 
with a current strength of 15 amperes and a tension to 
600 volts and the other gives a. c. up to 7,200 per second, 
10 amperes and 350 volts. 

Great emphasis has been laid on the possibility of 
producing any desirable kind of current in any of the 
laboratories. Each floor of the building has a large 
switchboard which is connected with each of the labora- 
tories on the floor by six heavy cables. From the various 
switchboards large feed cables connect to the large central 
switchboard in the basement of the building. Besides a 
large number of storage batteries of all strengths and 
capacities, there are several transformers for alternating- 
current testing. In one of the outlying buildings there is 
a high-tension current transformer which transforms the 
current from 78 volts in one step to 200,000 volts. 

Strength of Material Tests: All materials used in 
building the telegraph and telephone lines are first tested 
in the experiment station. To this end three tensile test 
ing machines of 1,000 kg., 3,000 kg. and 25-ton capacity 
are at disposal for this work. The latter machine, which 
is driven by electric drive, is also used to test the strength 
of insulators. The insulators are attached in a specially 
constructed jacket which stresses them at all points 
equally, then a wire rope is fitted around the neck of the 
insulator and the insulator is tested to the shearing point. 
To test line material a bending test machine and a tor- 
sional test machine have been installed. 

The high-tension transformer with 200,000 volt ten- 
sion and 20 to 25 kw. capacity is used to test insulators 
and insulating materials. 

Chemical Tests: The work of this part of the ex 
periment station is manifold. As to materials themselves, 
all conductors, cables, oils and similar materials are first 
sent to the experiment station for testing before they are 
accepted by the department. The lead cable sheaths are 
tested to see how much tin the sheath contains; the cop 
per wires are tested to see whether there is a possible 
covering of tin. The testing of lubricating oils, of waxes, 
of rubber are more complex and the latter especially will 
take four days for a single comprehensive test. The rub 
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ber is tested for percentage of pure caoutchouc, for free 
sulphur and for ceresin. Insulating paper is tested me- 
chanically, chemically and microscopically; the first to 
test the strength, the second for the purity, so that no 
traces of chlorine, acids or alkalines be found in it, and 
the last for the composition. Testing beeswax is to bring 
out any substitutions of Japanese wax, stearin or other 
inferior substances. The oils must be free of acids, must 
have the proper physical constants, a satisfactory flashing 
point and the right degree of viscosity. The experiment 
station also does outside work for manufacturers along 
the lines of its own work and derives quite little income 
from that source. 

Storage Batteries and Dry Batteries: European tele- 
phone and telegraph systems are not as yet so closely 
addicted to the use of the common battery system as we 
are and consequently a large number of dry batteries are 
still in use. As a matter of fact, the German telephone 
service uses as many as 500,000 dry batteries in a year. 
The various dry batteries are tested from time to time as 
to their capacity, their proper composition and electric 
minimum values. In order to have a comparison between 
the use of batteries in various years, graphs are drawn, 
showing the efficiency of these batteries at certain times. 
To make tests for this purpose several elements of each 
type are wired in a certain test apparatus and are con- 
nected over a resistance of 10 ohms for a period of 3 
minutes every quarter of an hour. At definite time in- 
tervals measurements are taken of each element as to 
the discharge current strength and the internal resistance. 
New types of batteries that are offered to the service are 
also tested and the curves compared with the results 
found with the batteries now in service. 

The storage batteries are tested as to their charging 
and discharging behavior, their sensitiveness against ex- 
cess charges and other influences, to their action when 
left to stand a long time without charging. The action 
of the storage batteries in use is watched through the 
day-books kept at each exchange and they also are in- 
spected by inspectors who visit the various exchanges at 
regular intervals. The experiment station also works out 
the estimates for new storage batteries and the number of 
batteries likely to be needed in new exchanges. 

H’ork in Telephone Service: The work of the ex- 
periment station along telephone lines deals mainly with 
attempts to improve telephone conservation. The theo- 
retical labors as regards the transmission of alternating 
currents in telephone lines have been quite important. 
The importance of dielectric losses for the damping ef- 
fect of telephone currents, the standard testing of tele- 
phone lines, the distortion of speech on various types of 
lines are some of the problems studied by the depart- 
ment engineers. Then there were investigations on the 
influence of long distance lines on conversation, on the 
proper distribution of energy in the various telephone ex- 
changes, on submarine telephone cables and the calcula- 
tion of Pupin lines. In 1911 a special bridge method was 
worked out, which gave good results in testing multi- 
strand cables. As testing the damping effect with the 
Franks apparatus takes too much time, attempts were 
made to work out actual listening and talking tests over 
real lines, comparing them then with similar tests over 
artificial lines. 

Since the introduction of transmission of high-ten- 
sion electric currents and high-voltage currents for in- 
dustrial purposes a new field of research was made 
necessary, whose importance is growing from year to 
vear. The electric field of the power transmission plants, 
which work with enormous voltages, the magnetic field 
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of the alternating current railways, and the differences 
of tension that result when using the earth as return 
circuit, either voluntary or involuntary, all these points 
mean danger to any telegraph or telephone equipment 
that is in position in the vicinity of high-tension service. 
In order to study the extent of these disturbances, ex- 
perimental stations must be erected near high-tension 
plants and special studies made. The results of this re- 
search work, which calls for a high degree of technique 
and application, then become the standards for installa- 
tion of low-tension ta ‘phone service near high-tension 
plants. 

Just as in the field of telephone work, the experi- 
ment station also devotes a great deal of time to teleg- 
raphy and wireless telegraphy. Apart from this purely 
technical work, the experiment station has introduced a 
service of study and education for the members of the 
staff which gives them an opportunity to acquire the 
necessary theoretical knowledge so necessary along with 
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practical experience. Up to the year 1900 the experiment 
station had its own school system, whose faculty was 
recruited from the members of the university whose seat 
is in the same city with the experiment station. The ex- 
periment station school selected 100 men from the various 
telegraph stations and telephone exchanges all over the 
country, picking out the most promising material and 
then sending them to this school for periods ranging from 
one to two years, where they were grounded in .theory. 
Since 1900 this plan has been abandoned and the univer- 
sity at that time introduced special courses in telegraphy, 
telephony, wireless telegraphy, physics, electrical engi- 
neering and materials of construction, all arranged to 
meet the special needs of the telegraph and telephone 
engineers. The selection of men as students for these 
courses at the university is also one of merit, and after 
graduation from the course these men are slated for ad- 
vancement in responsible positions in the public telephone 
service.—T elegraphen u. Fernsprech Technik. 


Protection Against Excess Voltages 


the electrical state of conductors and are due to al- 
ternating currents and oscillations of high frequency, also 
to electrical waves which are propagated rapidly along 
the conductors, may come from several sources. These 
voltages may have their origin inside the plant or outside, 
as for example, from atmospheric discharges, resonances, 
etc. In order to make the propagation of these excess 
voltages along the conductors more difficult, various meth- 
ods can be used. The following article will take up a 
number of noteworthy applications of protective devices 
that have been used in recent years by European en- 
gineers. 

Campos in Milan, Italy, arranged for special cur- 
rent pathways, which are placed in series with the elec- 
tric conductors and consist of two or more branches 
which are parallel to each other. Each of these branches 
contains an ohmic resistance r, and inductance /], and a 
capacity C or else only one of these three magnitudes, as 
Fig. 1 indicates. The result of this arrangement is that 
the phantom resistance of the entire system varies with 
the increase of frequency of the variable currents. 





Fig. 1. Protective Device of Campos, Milan. 


Through the use of this arrangement the loss of en- 
ergy and the damping effect of the alternating currents 
of high frequency which are due to some excess voltage 
are increased, while, on the other hand, practically no ob- 
struction is placed in the way of the legitimate operating 
currents of the plant under protection. 

In this arrangement there is no part of any apparatus 
between the conductors of the line or between the con- 
ductors and earth, so that it can be used either on lines 
with very high tension without any special insulation be- 
tween the various parts of-the line and without danger of 
short circuits or leakage on the wires, or else it can be 
used between wire conductors and earth. 

In Fig. 1 imagine one of the parts of the line 
O, D, D’, O' to contain infinite capacity, i. e., it must be 


an uninterrupted conductor, so that no obstruction is 
placed in the way of transmission of currents. If all 
of the lines are uninterrupted conductors, that is, if we 
consider only the ohmic resistance r and the inductance /, 
then the total line, made up of these various parallel-run 
individual sectors, is equivalent to a single conductor, 
which possesses a phantom resistance, which varies the 
frequency : 
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In Fig. 2 an individual case is represented, showing 
system made up of two-current paths, parallel to each 
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Fig. 2. Application of Campos Protection. 


other and in series with the physical conductor. The 
one-current path A contains the self inductance / with a 
negligible resistance, and the other current path B con- 
tains an ohmic resistance r. 

In this case the application of the above equation gives 


r 


r \° 
1] + (4) 


for the effective resistance and L = 


the values R = 


l 


+ (2) 


for the effective inductance. It is apparent from the 
equations, that with the increase of the frequency and 
therefore of w, the effective resistance R increases until 
it reaches the maximum value r, while the effective in- 
ductance L decreases more and more. 
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3y selecting a proper value for / and 1, it is possible 
to create a system which has only a small inductance and 
a very small ohmic resistance for the normal frequencies 
of alternating currents, while with the higher frequencies, 
which are due to excess voltages, a much higher effective 
resistance is obtained. 

\s the equivalent inductance is decreased at the same 
time in the case of high frequencies, the result is that 
the radiation of the disturbing electric waves is decreased 
to a minimum. Likewise the storing up of electromag- 
netic energy is prevented, which, of course, tends to aid 
the propagation of excess voltages even against the ef- 
fect of the ohmic resistance. The ohmic resistance B 
in Fig. 2 or that of several of the parallel current paths 
in Fig. 1 may also contain one or more spark gaps. 

In excess voltages which are due to the electromotive 
forces coming from the electromagnetic field of the use- 
ful current itself, there may appear much greater differ- 
ence of potential. This is due to the fact that the induced 
e.m.f. in an inductance is all the greater, the stronger 
its magnetic field is and the shorter the time in which 
the electric current is interrupted or its magnetic field is 
decreased. If it should happen that a pressure resonance 
is added to this, which is quite possible, the excess volt- 
ages can increase still more. Such excess voltages can be 
best met by the use of oil switches, as these have the 
faculty of interrupting the current path at the moment 
when the current has almost dropped down to zero. But 
unfortunately these oil switches refuse to act at all times, 
especially when the danger through a sudden interruption 





of current is great, which is the case in groundings and 
short circuits and similar excess voltages, where the cur- 
rent often takes on extraordinarily high values. 

Becker in Darmstadt decreases or removes this un- 
certainty by proper arrangement of the current circuit 
and proper selection of the contact-breaking point. It is 
known that when using circuits without any inductance 
or without capacity, for example, circuits containing only 
electric lamps, no excess voltages occur. To reach the 
same end with a current containing inductance or capac- 
ity, or both, the system should be arranged so that only 
the watt components of the current circuit in question 
are affected. To this end shunts of the opposite nature 
of the current equipment to be protected are used in such 
a way that the voltage components caused by the induct- 
ance or the capacity are entirely or partly compensated. 
Fig. 3 shows a device of the nature mentioned. Power is 
transmitted between the two stations Z and V. The alter- 
nating current generator G gives energy by way of the 
transformer 7 over the safety devices S and the double 
conductors /, and J, and sends it to the transformer 7, 
and then to the motor / or whatever other electrical ap 
paratus is used. 

In order to avoid a sudden drop of the magnetization 
components during regulation of supply of energy when 
using the protection S, the shunt K, is used as compensa- 
tion, which latter has the effect of a capacity. The pro- 
tection S is arranged so that it acts in the path of the re- 
sulting current. Where there are still greater changes in 
load the compensation of the wattless components of the 
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shunt must be regulated by some means like the use of 
condensors or regulating the excitation of synchronous 
motors, relays or by other similar means. The protection 
S also has a blocking device which works according to 
Ferrari’s principle in the form of differential system for 
the two wattless current components of the useful cur- 
rent and the compensating shunt. It acts when there is 
any inequality between them. Where sudden changes of 
load can occur, as in electric railways, the compensation 
of these wattless currents must take place instantaneously 
or even automatically as soon as the excess voltage oc- 
curs. In Fig. 3 we have S developed along the line of 
Ferrari, in that S is connected with the load current of 
the line /, and with that of the compensator K, by means 
of the current transformers J; and J,.—(To be con- 
tinued. )—Schweizerische Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift. 





Quick Oil Field Service 


The biggest oil pool in North Texas, Burkburnett, 
has a telephone exchange where thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of business is transacted 
daily over long distances and where messages of great 
importance are transmitted, but the exchange is contained 
in an eight-by-seventeen “bunk shack” on wheels, located 
in front of the First National Bank of Burkburnett, on 
Third street. And Burkburnett has no local telephone 
service whatever, the long distance line constituting the 
only telephone communication available in the town. 

This is due to the fire of early February, and these 
conditions with regard to the local service will probably 
continue indefinitely, as no order for telephone exchange 
equipment can be given any definite date of delivery. 
Manager Pratt has no assurance that he can reopen the 
Burkburnett Telephone Company’s exchange within any 
certain length of time. And Burkburnett remains with- 
out any means of communication about the town, an 
affair that would be inconvenient at any time, but which 
verges on the tragic in the present circumstances. 

The long distance service was made possible through 
the fact that a toll switchboard which had been ordered 
by J. W. Glenny, of the Wichita Falls exchange for 
Burkburnett some time ago, was held up at the Burkbur- 
nett depot instead of being delivered some time ago. As 
a result the new switchboard was saved from being 
burned, and it was possible to install it and to have almost 
uninterrupted long distance service out of the oil town. 





Dutch Visitors See U. S. Telephones 


E. R. Hessling and C. H. R. Arntzenius, Dutch tele- 
phone experts, are on a transcontinental trip to investi- 
gate American telephone systems, and are being enter- 
tained by Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company officials. 
They are strong advocates of the automatic telephone 
which obtains extensively in Holland. They state the 
Hague, with 400,000 population, has but 12,000 tele- 
phones, while Salt Lake City, Utah, with 125,000 popula- 
tion has 25,000. The Dutch government is acquiring all 
the telephone systems in Holland. The visitors believe 
the only reason the automatic system is not more used in 
this country is because of the replacement cost. 

Mr. Arntzenius states the Hollanders do not like 
Germany, but have been compelled through force of cir- 
cumstances to trade with her; and now that an oppor- 
tunity is offered, they will in preference trade with the 
United States where already orders have been placed for 
several million dollars worth of supplies. 
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A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 


Ring-Back System. Issued to E. Lub- 

berger, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, III. 
(Application filed September 19, 1917.) In an automatic ex- 
change having party lines, a telephone user desiring to ring an- 
other station upon his own line will call a special ring-back num- 
ber, which will connect his first selector with a ring-back system 
of apparatus, after which a ringing button at the calling tele- 
phone will ring code ringing upon the calling line to call the de- 
sired station by ringing its code ring. 

1,280,258. Numbcr Indicator. Issued to A. E. Lundell, as- 
signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Ina 
system of several offices, having trunk lines extending to manual 
B-operators, the A-operator selects a trunk but does not give 
the order by word; instead, the number is dialled and the 
impulses over the trunk line set up an indicator before the 
B-operator indicating the number of the line to which the trunk 
plug is to be connected. 

1,280,395. Universal Cord Circuit. Issued to A. J. Carter, 
assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, 
Ill. The cord circuit connects with a common battery line or 
with a magneto line. A relay in each cord changes each plug 
from common battery to magneto circuits when desired, and 
the relay is operated over a third strand in the cord when the 
plug is inserted into the jack of a line which has a jack contact 
to complete the relay circuit. Jacks of the other class of line 
have not the operating contact for the relay. 

1,280,714. Voice Amplifying Connector. Issued to C. L. 
Goodrum, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. One of the switches in an automatic exchange has 
in its circuits a voice repeater or voice relay, to ampliiy the 
speech currents passing through the switch. 

1,280,782. Release System. Issued to F. Lubberger, assignor 
to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Filed June 16, 
1910.) This is an improvement in automatic exchanges to pre- 
vent apparatus from overheating. A thermo-electric relay is 
arranged to release the connection and to restore all switches 
when the heating of the magnets has reached a fixed limit. 

1,281,106. Meter Circuit. Issued to R. I. Utter, assignor 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago. <A trunk 
circuit has a meter, and the meter is operated by the insertion 
of a plug into any jack of the trunk. 

1,281,112. Special Service Circuit. Issued to B. D. Willis, 
assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. In a 
system where lines are divided into classes and the service is 
limited to some of the classes of line, the operator receives a 
tone when connecting with a calling line, the tone indicating the 
class of line to which the calling line belongs. 

1,281,251. Measured Service System. Issued to R. C. Gif- 
ford, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, III. 
(Application filed November 14, 1906.) In an automatic tele- 
phone system, the calling telephone user must deposit a coin 
or set a meter to be able to call the line desired; when the called 
line answers, the coin is collected, or the meter is released to 
register the call. 

1,281,348. Linefinder System. Issued to C. L. Goodrum, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y. A 
specific application of the principle of the slipped multiple to 
a linefinder system. 

1,282,257. Automatic Trunk Circuit. Issued to T. G. Martin, 
assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Applica- 
tion filed January 12, 1906.) The claims cover a trunk line in 
an automatic exchange in which a repeating coil is provided for 
repeating the voice currents, and in which relays are arranged 
to repeat the signaling impulses to pass beyond the repeating coil. 

1,283,304. Receiver. Issued to Thomas Rhodus, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to The Magniphone Company. The spool of the 
receiver is surrounded by a cone-shaped case of magnetic ma- 
terial, the case being slotted with radial slots. 


1,283,413. Automatic Exchange System. Issued to A. E. 
Keith, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, III. 
(Application filed January 22, 1907.) The connector or selector 
has an off-normal lamp which is extinguished during the period 
of complete adjustment of the switch. The switch may be re- 
tained to test busy, even though partially released. 


1,283,563. Contact Bank. Issued to J. G. Roberts, as- 


Prine: Bac Nos. 1,280,256 and 1,280,783. 


signor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The contact bank for an automatic switch is made up of plates 
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of insulating material in which are im- 
bedded sets of bent wires( the wires being 
brought to the surface for contact at the points required, and by 
their bent shape being concealed within the insulation at all other 
points. 

1,283,831. Automatic Switch. Issued to F. A. Lundquist, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
In a switch of two movements, vertical and rotarv, the same 
driving magnet is used for both movements, driving first 
vertical and then rotary, one armature controlling two driving 
pawls. 

1,283,894. Automatic Switch. Issued to O. E. Rasmussen, 
assignor o Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
In this automatic switch, a single magnet is provided which 
successively performs three services; first, to drive the switch 


brushes vertically; second, to drive the switch brushes ,in 
their rotary movement; and finally, to release the holding 
mechanisms to restore the switch 

1,284,672. Automatic Switch. Issued to C. J. Hendrick- 


son, assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. The operating magnet of the switch is a solenoid, with 
an auxiliary stop armature to limit the movement of the 
solenoid plunger, thus producing a single step of the switch 
brushes for each separate energization of the solenoid coil 
1,284,730. Party-Line System. Issued to A. E. Lundell, 
assignor to Western Electric Company, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 

















selects the 


A switch auxiliary to the final connector proper 
current for ringing the station. 

1,284,924. Party-Line Selecting System. Issued to A. L 
Piper, assignor to Automatic Telephone Company, Chicago, 
Ill. A party line has but one set of terminals in the multiple 


of the connector, but may be reached through different sets 
of terminals in the selector, so that the selection of the 
station upon the line results from the adjustment made _ in 


the selector, the line then being found in the connector. This 
results that the full line multiple of the connector is available 
for lines, a line per set of terminals, not merely a station per 
set of terminals. 

1,285,278. Busy-Service System. 
and L. Polinkowsky, assignors to Western Electric Company, 
Inc. New York, N. Y. In an automatic exchange, when a 
busy line is called, the connector operates to switch the 
calling line to a line to a special operator’s position where 
be given to the calling party. 


Issued to F. R. McBerty 


manual attention may 
1,285,969 and 1,285,970. Coin Box and System. Issued to 
Frank L. Fisher, assignor of one-half to W. N. Boggess, 


Decatur, Ill. In an automatic telephone exchange, the callsender 
is ineffective until a coin has been deposited in the coin box; 
after which, the speaking elements are ineffective until the called 
line has answered and the coin has been passed to the coin 
collecting cash box. 

1,286,180. Automatic Exchange. Issued to A. E. Keith, 
John Erickson and C. J. Erickson, assignors to Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Application filed May 4, 1903.) 
The callsender sends impulses first over one wire and then over 
the other wire to central. 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


ETURN of telephone and telegraph properties to pri- 
vate management by June 30 recommended to 
President Wilson by Charles E. Elmquist, president of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 


was 


sioners, in a letter made public February 23. 

The recommendation was made, Mr. Elmquist explained, 
on behalf of the executive and war committes of the associa- 
tion, which includes commissioners of practically all states. 

“The net result of six months of operation by the post- 
master general of these wire systems,” said the letter, “is in- 
ferior service and substantial increases in charges to the pub- 
he.” 

Discrimination by Mr. Burleson in favor of the Bell Tele- 
phone interests also was charged 

“No military 


control,” the 


necessity can now be pleaded in support 
letter 


of the service has in many cases deteriorated. 


of government continued. “The quality 


No rule, regu- 


lation, practice, or rate increase has been adopted for mili- 
tary purposes Rates and charges have been greatly in- 
creas¢ d . 


Georgia 
action of General Burle 


Characterizing the Postmaster 


son in increasing and fixing intrastate telephone rates as a 


stroke at the very foundation of state sovereignty which de 


prives the respective states of the union of the exercise of 
the police power which is lodged exclusively in them, and 


not in the federal government, the Georgia railroad commis- 
Postmaster General 
The 


Burleson 


sion on Friday made drastic protest to 


Burleson against the power he has assumed. commis- 
that Mr. 


that he now 


sion also expressed the hope would not 


further exercise the authority exercises, believ 


ing that such action on his part is a dangerous usurpation and 


further stated that “we view with apprehension the infringe- 


ment of the police powers of the states by the federal govern- 


ment, under a democratic administration.’ 
The commission holds that the exercise of this power by 


the postmaster general has brought about a complete revul 


sion in public sentiment, and has brought into marked dis- 


favor government control, 


operation or ownership of public 
utilities. The commission is of the opinion that this change 
in the sentiment of the public is due to the fact that the 
people of the respective states view with fear the centraliza- 


tion of power in the federal government at Washington, and 
look with anxiety upon the destruction of the police power 
f the states of this union. 


K. Hines, 


for the commission, to file a brief and inter- 


Furthermore, the commission ordered Judge J. 
special attorney 
vene in one of the cases now pending where the issue of the 
authority of the postmaster general to initiate and fix rates 
has already been submitted to the courts of another state, the 
state to be decided on next week 
In the meanwhile the commission will hear all petitions 
of telephone companies for authority to 


order that the 


increase telephons 


rates in the state, in commission may deter- 


this 
such companies to charge for serving the public in the state 


mine what are just and reasonable rates at 





The public utilities commission has granted a rate in- 
crease to the Indian Valley Telephone Company of approxi 


mately 30 per cent. 


time for 


Illinois 


The commission entered orders in the course of the day 
independent telephone companies of the 
state the right to increase telephone rates 25 cents a month, 
which shall be returned as a discount, if bills are paid by 
the 15th of each month. The commission also resuspended 
until various dates, applications of various telephone com- 
panies to increase rates. It is not probable that final action 
will be had until the pending telephone tangle between the 
state and federal authorities is settled. 

The orders are as follows: 

Receivers Central Union Telephone Company. Appplica- 
tion for advance in rates for telephone service in village of 
St. Anne and vicinity. Resuspended to July 28, 1919. 

Receivers of Central Union Telephone Company. Appli- 
cation for advance in rates for telephone service in village of 
Forrest and vicinity. Resuspended to July 28, 1919. 

Receivers of Central Union Telephone Company. Appli- 
cation for advance in rates for telephone service in city of 
Decatur and vicinity. Resuspended to July 28, 1919. 

Receivers of Central Union Telephone Company. 
cation for advance in rates for telephone 
Rockford and vicinity. 


granting fifteen 


Appli- 
service in city of 
Resuspended to July 28, 1919. 

Receivers of Central Union Telephone Company. Appli- 
cation for advance in rates for telephone service in city of 
Quincy and vicinity. Resuspended to July 28, 1919. 

Illinois Independent Telephone Association. Applica- 
tion for authority to increase telephone rates 25 cents per 
month, provided a discount of 25 cents per month shall be 
allowed to all subscribers when rent is paid on or before the 
15th of the month in which service is rendered. 

Increase granted to companies of said association except- 
ing Hoopeston Telephone Company, of The 
following companies are allowed increase: 

Sullivan Home Telephone Company, Sullivan. 

Chesterfield Telegraph and Telephone Company, Chester- 


held. 


Hoopeston. 


Colfax Telephone Company, Colfax. 

Deer Creek Telephone Exchange, Deer Creek. 
Eureka Telephone Company, Eureka. 
Farmers Telephone Company, Carlock. 
Greenup Telephone Company, Greenup. 
Menard Telephone Company, Greenview. 
Piatt County Telephone Company, Monticello. 
Pitcher Telephone Company, Warren. 
Pittsfield Telephone Exchange, Pittsfield. 
Rock River Telephone Company, Rochelle. 
Schuyler Telephone Company, Rushville. 


Sheldon Home Telephone Company, Sheldon. 


Receivers Central Union Telephone Company. Petition 
for change of rates for telephone service in Oquawka, Hen- 
derson County Increase granted. Individual business sta- 
tions, $30.00 per year, and individual residence stations, $21.00 
per year; old rates, $18.00 and $12.00 respectively for such 
Other rates granted as per schedule filed. 

Receivers Central Union Telephone Company. Petition 
for change of rates for telephone service in Seneca, county 
of LaSalle. Increase granted as per order entered. 

Receivers Central Union Telephone Company. Petition 
for change of rates for telephone service in Gilman, county 
of Iroquois. Increase granted as per order entered. 

Application of Central Illinois Telephone and Telegraph 


service. 
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Lincoln, county of Logan, for authority to 
place in effect increased toll and long distance telephone rates 
to all connecting points. Suspended to June 19, 1919. 

Application of New Holland Telephone Company, of 
New Holland, county of Logan, for authority to place in ef- 
fect increased toll and long distance telephone rates to all 
connecting points. Suspended to June 19, 1919. 

Application of Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
W. G. 
Mo., for authority to place in effect increased toll and long 
Suspended 


Company, of 


3arry, general commercial superintendent, St. Louis, 


distance telephone rates to all connecting points. 
to June 19, 1919. 

Application of Vermillion County Telephone Company of 
Danville, for authority to place in -effect increased toll and 
long distance telephone rates to all connecting points. Sus- 
pended to June 19, 1919. 


In the matter of the Perry Telephone Company (Pike 
County), for an order authorizing the issue of $2,500 of its 
capital stock the utilities commission granted the company 
permission to issue only $1,200 capital stock. 





The Flag Center Telephone Company of Ogle County 
was granted permission by the utilities commission to in- 
crease its telephone rates from $12 to $15 per annum. 





The commission issued an order approving the purchas: 
of the Central Union Telegraph Company of the Kinloch- 
Bloomington Telephone Company, the sale to be consum- 
mated within one year of the date of the order. 

The commission cited the officials of Central Union Tele- 
phone Company to appear before the commission and show 
cause why it has changed the practice of placing the name of 
the person putting up a long distance call on bills rendered 
for such service. 

Finding that the relief sought can be obtained by com 
pliance with the order of the.commission entered August 19, 
1915, the Illinois Public Utilities Commission issued an or 
der dismissing the complaint of the Assumption Mutual Tele 
Company against the Christian County 
Company and the Central Union Telephone Company for 
failure to transmit messages over Christian County lines to 
Central Union points through the switchboards of the re- 
Decatur, Pana and Taylorville and 


phone Telephone 


spondent companies in 
other points in Christian and Macon counties. 


Indiana 

The public service commission authorized the purchas« 
by the Central Union Telephone Company of all the toll 
lines owned by the Lafayette Telephone Company for $7,840. 
By a recent merger the Lafayette company purchased the 
plant of the Central Union Telephone Company at Lafayette. 
The action of the commission will unify the toll lines at 
Lafayette under the Bell company. 

The public service commission gave its approval of a 
deal receivers for the Central Union Telephone 
Company buy the Pike County Telephone Company’s system 
at Washington for $120,000 in six annual payments of $20,000 


whereby 


each. 
Massachusetts 


Governor Coolidge feels strongly that the Public Service 
Commission should continue as in the past to make tele- 
see no reason,” 


phone rates for Massachusetts patrons. “I 
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the states should surrender their rate-making 
In time of war, emergen- 


he says, “why 
powers to the federal government. 
cies may arise making it advisable not to stand upon the 
constitution, but at present I feel the state rates should be 
protected fully.” 

Michigan 


With the for the telephone practically 


completed, hearings before the 


Casc company 


railroad commission in the 
application of the Bell system to raise rates all over the stat 
except Detroit were adjourned until March 25. 
that date the 
charts showing the number of telephones in exchanges, the 


actual 


Before telephone company will prepare 


kinds of service and rates. Attorneys for the cities, 
who are fighting the raise, will then present their case. 

At the hearing at Lansing, Manager Welch of Detroit, 
for the telephone company, claimed that telephone exchanges 


War 


operation to thi 


loss. time 


in almost all instances were working at a 


conditions, he said, had raised the cost of 


limit. 


\t a hearing of the Morrice Telephone Company before 


the Railroad Commission in Lansing permission was granted 


the company increase its local rates. Party lines from resi 


dences will be increased from $10 to $15 per year, and in 


dividual lines and business telephones from $12 to $18 per 


year, payable quarterly in advance. These rates become ef 
fective from January 1 of this year 
Minnesota 


Postmaster General Burleson’s control of telephones may 


be terminated shortly in the opinion of J. W. Howatt, super 


visor of telephones, state railroad and warehouse commis 


sion, 
Mr. Howatt 
tended a meeting of 


returned from Washington, where he at 


the congressional committee on post 


offices. This committee had under discussion the Moon reso 
lution to grant indefinite control of wire companies to the 
vovernment. The committee amended the resolution so as 


to terminate government control December 31, 1919 
Mr. Howatt that 
sooner than that and terminate government control becaus¢ 


believes, however, congress will act 


of general dissatisfaction under the present system operated 


by Postmaster General Burleson. 


\n adjustment in the net rates for the city of Duluth 
the Zenith Telephone Company as follows: 
Individual line business....... $4.00 per month 


3.00 per month 
2.50 per 
2.00 per month 


Two-party line business. 
Four-party line business month 


Individual line residence....... 


7 © 1.75 per month 
sans ee 1.50 per 
with all other rates remaining as at present would increase th« 
to the 
the book value of its properties, allowing 3 per cent for de 
preciation and about 4 per cent net for return on the invest 
This allow the Zenith Telephone 
sufficient revenue to pay fixed charges, interest charges and 


Two-party line residence. . 


Four-party line residence... month 


net return company to a little over 7 per cent upon 


ment. would Company 


save the company from financial embarrassment, towards 


which it is rapidly heading, unless prompt relief is in sight 
The company has outstanding common stock amounting to 


$185,900. This common stock has received no dividend for 
several years and under the proposed rates the company 


would still be unable to pay a dividend on its common stock 
unless there is a marked change ‘in economic conditions. The 
company has filed with the commission a plant record and a 
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Under the 
could be dis- 


the plant since 1913. 
proposed plant 
counted 33 1/3 per cent and still the company would not be 


statement of all additions to 


rates the book value of the 


receiving a return in excess of that allowed by many utilities 
commissions. 

It is the Zenith Telephone Company file 
vith the schedule of indi 
cated and that said rates shall become effective upon the first 


ordered that 


commission its revised rates as 
day of the month after the expiration of ten days from the 


date of the filing of the schedule 


Inspection of the plant of the Armstrong Telephone Com 


pany shows the property to be in very poor condition and 
that a very low standard of maintenance prevails. Under 
such conditions, it is impossible for the company to furnish 


good telephone service. 
The commission finds that the higher rates applied for 


vould yield an excessive return on the value of the prop 


erty and that under the present condition of the plant the 
rates are all 


It is 


that the company can expect 
therefore ordered 
j 


dismissed 


present 


that the application be denied 


and the case The denial of the application does 
not preclude the company’s making application for an in 
crease in rates at such future date as it shall have placed its 
plant in good condition and shall furnish its subscribers with 
S¢ rvice 


adequate telephone 


The Wheaton 


n effect, as of March 1, 


Celephone Company is permitted to place 


1919, the following schedule of rates: 


Individual line business i $2.50 per month gross 
[wo-party line business 2.25 per month gross 
Business extensior 1.00 per month net 

Individual line residence 1.50 per month gross 
[wo-party line residence 1.25 per month gross 


Residence extension 0 per month net 


Rural switching 25 per month net 


\ discount of 25 cents per month will be allowed on ail 


eross rates if the bill before the 15th of the 


is paid on or 


month in which the service is rendered. 


[he Madelia Telephone Company is permitted to place 
n effect, as of March 1, 


rates for local telephone service at Madelia, Minn.: 


1919, the following schedule of ex 
cCnange 


Individual line business $2.50 per month gross 


Individual line residence 1.50 per month gross 


Rural multi-party (company owned).. 1.50 per month gross 


\ discount of 25 cents per month to be allowed if pay 


ment is made on or before the 10th day of the month in which 


tne service s rendered 
Farmers 


Phe City ane Telephone Company is permitted 


to place in effect, as of March 1, 1919, the following schedule 
of exchange rates for local telephone service and rural switch 
ng service at Rushford, Minn 

Individual line business................+.+.:$1.25 per month 
Individual line .residence.. 1.00 per month 


Pwo-party lime résiGenee. ... oo :0360% eens ace 75 per month 
Extension telephones eee a 
Rural switching = Fidei 20 per month 


Che application of the McLeod County Telephone Com- 
pany for authority to increase its telephone rates at Glencoe, 
Lester Prairie, Silver Lake and Browntown will be heard at 
the city hal! in the city of Glencoe, Minn., at 3 p. m. on the 
4th day of. March, 1919 
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Missouri 


(Acting on the demand of the St. Louis Board of Alder- 
men, the Public Service Commission. ordered an investiga- 
tion of the telephone service in St. Louis by the Kinloch 
Telephone Company and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, and appointed W. W. Johnson to make the in- 
vestigation. 

Johnson, who is employed as telephone expert for the 
commission was until a few weeks ago, and for many years, 
field secretary of the independent telephone companies, head- 
ed by the Kinloch company. 

The Board of Aldermen passed a resolution declaring 
“complaints are being made from all sections of the city on 
account of the careless and inefficient manner in which tele- 
phone service is being rendered in this city by both the Kin- 
loch Telephone Company and the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company,” and urged action by the commission. The 
order of the commission provides that after Johnson com- 
pletes his investigation a date will be set for a public hearing 
in St. Louis at which the public and the companies. will be 
invited to take part. 

The Missouri Public Service Commission, February 2, 
won the second step of its fight against the enforcement of 
long distance telephone rates when Circuit 
Slate overruled a motion to dismiss a temporary in- 
junction restraining the enforcement of the rates authorized 
by Postmaster General Burleson. 

Slate also overruled the contention of attorneys of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company that he- was without 
hear the application of the Public Service 


the increased 
Judge 


jurisdiction to 

Commission 
The company was given until March 1 to file an answer 

to the commission’s application for a permanent injunction. 


Nebraska 


There is no law except ‘public opinion to stop the use of 
foreign language over the telephone, the Nebraska state rail- 
informed R. J. Kemper, secretary of the 
telephone company at Leigh, Neb. 





way commission 
Kemper wrote the commission that one of the patrons 
of the company persisted in using German although he could 
talk English and some of those he was conversing with could 
also speak English. The citizens combined, Mr. Kemper said, 
to keep the man from talking by placing the receiver over 
the mouthpiece and also by using a knife to short circuit 
the entire They been fairly successful, "Kemper 
He asked what the telephone company should do. 

\ similar inquiry came in from Elgin where the people 
had adopted similar ingenious schemes to annoy patrons. 

The commission informed the telephone companies they 
must protect their patrons in the legitimate use of the serv- 


line. had 


wrote. 


ine 
New York 

Supervision of rates and service is recommended by. the 

Public Service Commission, Second District, over all tele- 


phone companies operating in New York state, 

The law now exempts those companies that have not to 
exceed $10,000 invested in the business. “As this works. out,” 
says the commission in its annual report, “we find one small 
community which happens to be served by a large corpora- 
tion protected by the supervision of the commission, having 
fair rates without discrimination, while a larger neighboring 
community, served by a small company has no tedress and 
must. submit to whatever petty or arbitrary terms are im 
posed by the local responsible management. It may he said 
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in general that the larger companies are under the manage- 
ment of broader minded men who realize their responsibility 
under the law, while in many respects the small companies 
need the touch of positive regulation to impress upon them 
that responsibility. There are about 1,000 of these small 
companies now exempted as compared with 199 under su- 
pervision. It would seem better to make no exemption, at 
the same time leaving it to the discretion of the commission 
to relieve the small companies from the burden of making 
reports and adopting elaborate system of bookkeeping. The 
supervision of rates and service would be sufficient. Many 
complaints against these small companies are received an- 
nually, and the commission is powerless to make investiga- 
tion and offer relief.” 

The report also indicates that the entire telephone busi- 
ness of the state will soon be within the control of the New 
York Telephone Company and smaller companies with which 
it has connecting agreements. The New York Company has 
purchased the property of the Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, operating in Buffalo and the western part 
of the state, thereby disposing of the last competitor of im- 
portance within the state, and preliminaries have been ar- 
ranged for the unifying of other properties heretofore asso- 
ciated with the Federal company. 

Notable complaints pending relate to the new measured 
service schedule in Buffalo and complaints against extra 
charges by New York hotels and apartment houses. Upon 
the assumption by the government of control of telephone 
lines, Buffalo decided to postpone its action in view of the 
legal complications arising from governmental control and 
operation. The commission is proceeding with the complaints 
against apartment houses and hotels in New York. The 
practice of reselling telephone messages at a price far in ex- 
cess of the price at which they are purchased from the tele- 
phone company far in excess of the public pay station rate 
has also spread to restaurants, department stores, clubs and 
possibly elsewhere. An amendment to the law covering the 
reselling of telephone service by private corporations or indi- 
viduals is suggested. 

The report states that: War conditions with advancing 
costs, scarcity of government control and the issuance by 
postmaster general of orders restricting installations to war 
necessities, have brought the general commercial telephone 
development practically to a standstill. 





North Dakota 


\n appeal from the order rendered by the board of rail- 
road commissioners on January 30, relative to the matter of 
the consolidation of the telphone exchanges of the North- 
western and Tri-State systems, was entered before the dis- 
trict court on Friday, February 14. Application for suspen- 
sion of the order, pending the appeal, was also submitted to 
District Judge C. M. Cooley. 

The order, which was issued on January 30 by the board 
of railroad commissioners at Bismarck, was the result of a 
petition from a committee representing the patrons of the 
Northwestern Telephone Company. The commission, after 
investigations of the situation, ordered that physical connec- 
tion between the two telephone companies be made as speed- 
ily as possible, and that during the time of consolidation a 
dual charge would not be made for service where both tele- 
phones were installed. 

The order of the commission was objected to by the 
Northwestern company and the appeal entered on- Friday 
was the direct outcome of the aggrieved feeling resulting. In 
connection with the appeal, the petition which was submitted 


to District Judge Cooley asked that an order be granted sus-. 
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pending the operation and effect of the order as passed by 
the board of commissioners, pending the result of the appeal. 


Oklahoma 


Fines of $11,500 were assessed against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company by the corporation commission for 
alleged contempt in putting into effect rates ordered by Post- 
master General Burleson. The fines are $500 a day for every 
day the rates have been in effect. 





Oklahoma telephone companies may expect to get no 
higher rates from the state corporation commission until 
they begin giving better service. Nearly forty applications 
ior increased rates were denied the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company by the commission in the order, which not 
only scathingly arraigned conipanies for poor service, but 
criticized the postmaster general for his telephone adminis- 
tration. ‘ 


Oregon 


The public service commission was called upon to take 
some action toward requiring a reduction in long distance 
toll rates and in rates charged by telephone companies for 
local service in a resolution introduced in the house by Rep- 
resentative Graham of Lane county. 

The resolution declared that the telephone company has 
imposed the new charges regardless of the statutes, 
and that they should be determined as to their reasonable- 
ness, the same as rates 
the commission was urged to take such action in the prem- 
ises as it deemed necessary to see that these conditions are 


state 


for any utility is determined, and 


brought about. 


Tennessee 
The new schedule of telephone rates promulgated by the 
postmaster general will be effective in 
long as government control of the telephone lines continues, 
acording to a decision of the Tennessee railroad commission 


Tennessee only sO 


unless meantime, upon investigation by the commission, it 
should appear that the new rates are reasonable and proper. 

This decision was made pursuant to an opinion given at 
the request of the commission by Attorney General Frank 
M. Thompson, relative to its powers and duties in the mat- 
ter, wherein he held the federal-enforced rates to be a war 
necessity. 

The commission refused to approve the new schedule and 
thereby make it operative as a state authorization. 

Under the rules of the commission schedules for increas- 
ing rates must be filed with the commission in advance of the 
time when they are to take effect, and the companies seeking 
increases in rates must submit evidence to the commission 
showing the necessity for the increases asked. In this in- 
stance the postmater general did not file his schedule of rates 
with the commission, but promulgated his mandatory order 
to the various telephone companies. 

The commission holds that the state can not be deprived 
of the right to regulate intrastate rates of public utilities by 
act of congress, except in the exercise of the extraordinary 
war powers given to the federal government by the national 
defense and public safety. 





Washington 
An increase of 16 per cent in telephone rates in the cities 
of the state outside of Spokané was ordered by the state 
public service commission in its decision of the telephone 
rate increase asked by the government last November. The 
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increase of rates in Spokane will be given 


With 


application for an 
further consideration before a final order is entered. 
reference to Spokane the commission says: 

“We are led to believe from the testimony that the pro- 
posed increase of rates for the Home company of Spokane 
was not so fully considered as it should have been, and be- 
fore rendering a decision in that case it is probable that fur 
ther testimony should be taken. 

“The government, however, is dealing with the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company as a whole and had we 
considered Spokane in this opinion and calculated the return 
in that city, based upon the postmaster general’s proposed 
The $179,847 mar- 
further consideration 


tariff, our figures would materially change. 
to $40,881. If in a 
Spokane situation the postmaster general’s tariff for 


gir would shrink 
of the 
that city should be modified and substantially 
$40,881 would disappear.” 


The $179,847 margin mentioned represents the net show 


reduced, the 


ing the federal administration of wire service will have for 


1919 under the increase approved today, excluding Spokane, 


$884,703 rental the federal 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com 


but in addition to government 
has guaranteed the 
pany for directing operation of its line this year. The gov- 
ernment’s guaranteed payment of the company’s bonded in- 
debtedness interest out of telphone earnings is another sepa- 
rate consideration. 

In this argument the commission admits that the net 
profit the federal management will show this year by reason 
of the present increase amounts to 6.2 per cent on the state 
valuation of telephone property, while the government rate 
of compensation to the company is 4% per cent, but the com 
mission apparently takes the position that the government is 
operating the lines for net profit by pointing out that $179,847 
is not excessive in a business that may be at a peak particu- 
larly as to toll earnings, with little or no hope of a fall in 
wages and but slight prospect of reduction in the cost of 
manufactured articles. 

Increased rates as approved are to date back to Decem- 
ber 6, the day from which they were suspended to permit 
the hearing that resulted in the order. If this leads to com 
plications in billing for past service, the commission will en 
tertain an application of the postmaster general to make the 
order effective from some distinct billing date. 

Among its justifications for approving the increase the 
commission cites an estimated 20 per cent increase of tele- 
estimated to add $300,000 to operat- 
An estimated reduction of $68,852.91 


phone employes’ wages, 
ing expenses for 1919 
in revenue for the present year is assigned by the commis 
sion to the postmaster general’s recent cut in long distance 
tolls, a loss that has to be transferred to city lines. 

Under service investigation the commission includes tests 
made principally in Spokane, in which the McClintock-Trun- 
key company got service in from 10 to 13 seconds and the 
Holley-Mason Hardware Company indorsed the service, but 
ybjected to the The Burroughs company 
showed a service record of from 2 to 45 seconds, and John 


W. Graham specified that he had no complaint as to quality 


present charges. 


of service 

As to rendering its final summary and opinion the com- 
mission says: “We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
under which we are laboring. The order which we are about 
to enter in this case will increase the telephone bills of nearly 
150,000 patrons in the state. Against these patrons stands 
only the postmaster general of the United States, and, inde- 
pendent of any increases of telephone rates, he is being as- 
sailed from many angles. We are inclined to think that not 
all complaints entered against him are well founded.” 

In the hearing at Olympia last month all city attorneys 
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present joined in a challenge of the state commission's juris- 
diction except Alex. Winston of Spokane. Winston held that 
the commission did have jurisdiction to hear the case and 
fix rates, but he insisted on an acknowledgement of that juris- 
diction by the commission at the time to such effect that 
eventually the commission made the acknowledgement. 
Thereupon Winston tried Spokane’s issues against the new 
schedules free of challenge to such effect that the commis- 
sion is still unable to decide either against Spokane or for the 
postmaster general. 

The public service commission has received a complaint 
from independent telephone company managers that the new 
rules promulgated by Postmaster General Burleson regulating 
the toll fees for long distance calls are creating confusion. 
The complaint states that in one instance the rules resulted 
in an automobile thief getting away in Oregon. The rule 
provides that no long distance call where the fee is 15 cents 
or less will be taken for any person, as it must be for a cer- 
tain number or telephone. 

An automobile Kelso. The owner, after 
discovering the theft, tried to call up the sheriff at Kalama. 
The telephone girl, acting according to the regulations, re- 
fused to take the call. The auto owner was forced to call 
the sheriff’s office, but the sheriff was out. He then called up 
a restaurant in Kalama, but the sheriff had just left. He 
called for two hours or more before he located the sheriff, 
and every telephone call cost him 15 cents. By the time he 
found the sheriff the auto thief had escaped through the town 
and was somewhere in Oregon. 

Under the old system the auto owner coyld have cailed 
for the sheriff and the telephone girl at Kalanja would have 
sent out the tracer calls to locate the officer. Usually it was 
possible to locate an officer within a few minutes, and the 
person calling paid only one toll fee. 


was stolen at 


Rates Tentative, Says Burleson 


In a letter answering an inquiry by Congressman 
Doolittle of Kansas, the postmaster-general writes : 

“The new rates are tentative. They can be reduced 
as fast as conditions will warrant. The whole subject 
of the relation between toll rates and local exchange 
rates is under investigation. The postmaster-general is 
in a position to make readjustments between the rates for 
the different kinds of service with a single eye to the 
good of the whole body of telephone users throughout the 
country. 

“He does not intend to collect tolls which are higher 
than is necessary to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
service; and he will not permit the quality of the service 
to suffer on account of insufficient revenue.” 


Not in Pennsylvania 


There will be no substitution of male operators at 
the Bell Telephone Pennsylvania Company offices to take 
the place of female operators. 

This emphatic statement was made by Traffic Man- 
ager Reed of Erie when his attention was called to a state- 
ment in a Pittsburgh paper that the company was planning 
to put male operators in place of the girls. 

“Not a word of truth in any such statements,” said 
Mr. Reed. “The girls are here to stay. We have found 
that they make better operators than the men, they are 
far more courteous and more satisfactory in every way. 
We tried the system of having male operators. That 
was in the olden days, but the lesson has not been for- 
gotten.” 


’ 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance Art 


Passing of Veteran Kellogg Man 


William Robert Hind, telephone pioneer and veteran 
representative of the Kellogg Company, was born in 
St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1854, and died at his home in 
Springfield, Mo., January 27, 1919. This grand old man 
literally “died in the harness,” having been stricken with 
his last illness at Collins, Mo., on one of his regular trips, 
less than a month prior to his death. When less than five 
years of age, he removed with his parents to Louisiana, 
rote ~—-- Mo., where his boyhood was 
spent in the drug store of his 
father, George Hind. Gradu- 
ating from the St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1875, his 
first experience as a commer- 
cial traveler was acquired 
while representing a whole 
sale drug house throughout 
the middle west. 

Being of a progressive na 
ture and always deeply inter- 
ested in popular science, it 
was but natural for him to 
secure for his home town one 
of the earliest telephone ex- 
changes west of the Missis 
sippi, and in 1883 he became 
manager of the newly-in- 

William Robert (“Dad”) Hind stalled Bell plant at Louisi- 

ana, Mo. Later he managed 
plants for the old Misouri & Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany at Atchison, Kans., and for the Iowa Telephone 
Company at Fairfield, Iowa. It was at the latter point 
that he cast his fortunes with the Independent movement 
and built one of the earliest Independent plants about 
1896. 

In 1901 he made some special trips for the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company and in April, 1902, 
moved to Des Moines, as its permanent representative. 
There is scarcely a telephone man in Iowa, Missouri, or 
Arkansas, operating a system of half a dozen lines or 
more, who did not know and love “Dad” Hind, as he was 
invariably called throughout the west. They all knew 
him to be absolutely “square” and whatever “Dad” told 
them went at 100 per cent. When he didn’t know, he said 
so frankly, but being a tireless student of his business, he 
usually knew, and his word could be depended on. 

Because of the rigors of northern Iowa winters. 
“Dad” was some years ago relieved of that territory and 
for a number of years covered southern Iowa and north 
ern Missouri from Chillicothe, but at the end of 1916, to 
secure a still more favorable climate, he accepted as his 
territory the Ozark country of southern Missouri and 
Arkansas, where the last two years of his long, active and 
useful life were spent. Mr. Hind was a member of 
Friendship Lodge No. 89, A. F. & A: M., at Chillicothe, 
Mo. 








Funeral services were held at Springfield, January 
28, and the burial service was conducted by the Masonic 
Order at Louisiana, Mo., the next day, 

His death marks thespassing of one who for 35 years 


devoted his energies to the development of the telephone 
industry. He leaves a wife and one son, Stuart Hind, of 
Conway, Mo., who have the sympathy of all of his two 
thousand or more telephone ecquaintances. 


North Electric Closes Contract 

The North Electric Manufacturing Company, of 
Galion, Ohio, has closed a contract with the Fremont 
Home Telephone Company, officials of which recently 
inspected the Marion plant, to install a complete new 
equipment for the company at Fremont. Recently the 
Fremont company was granted a moderate increase in 
rates on condition that a modern and improved telephone 
service be installed. The telephone company thereupon 
solicited plans and prices from manufacturers of equip 
ment with the result that the contract was awarded to 
the North Electric, which is to have the system installed 
by the first of June of this year. Work on the system 
has already been started and the company is satisfied 
that it will have the equipment completed on the time 
agreed upon. 

The Fremont people selected the system manufac 
tured by the North Electric Manufacturing Company 
trom among five competing propositions. Three of these 
were from the most advanced type of hand switching 
central office equipments, and two were of the more 
modern machine switching central office equipment. 


Cook Dee Tenth: Qidiiiaien Protector 





0k’s New N B-20 Sub-station Protector, Without Cover. 


A new. saw-tooth substation protector, shown. in 
the accompanying illustrations, has been placed on the 
market by the Frank.B. Cook Co., of Chicago.: The 
protector, which is known as type B-20, is neat and 
strong and may be used with or without the drawn 
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metal cover. It is equipped with type A-48 three-am- 
pere composition fuses, but will be equipped with A-49 
three-ampere wood fuses when so ordered. 

The metal saw-tooth discharges are furnished, set 


H 
s 


\ 





with .005 of an inch air gap from the grounded carbon 


block, but are adjustable for greater air gap. The car- 
bon block can be easily turned over to obtain fresh 


arching surfaces, when desired. 


Rehabilitating Western Electric's 
Antwerp Factory 

\n integral part of the German scheme of world 
domination was the crippling of industry in the region 
overrun by the Teutonic invaders. Despite the sub- 
jugation of the German military forces, the system 
atic pillaging of factories in Belgium and Northern 
France, has created a situation that may enable the 
Germans, even in the midst of military defeat, to gain 
in the field of peaceful industry a considerable advan 
tage over their victorious opponents. 

Just how great this danger is, still remains a sub 
ject for speculation, even among experts, but the story 
of the reconstruction of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s allied house in Antwerp shows that it is pos 
sible to balk the German scheme just at the point 
where it seems to have its last chance of success. 

The Antwerp house was the first of the company’s 
factories in Europe, and from its establishment, in 
18&2, to the capture of Antwerp by the Germans in the 
fall of 1914, played a leading role in the development 
of the company’s European business. It had increased 
irom a small building to a considerable group, and the 
telephones, switchboards and other electrical apparatus 
made there could be found in all parts of the world. It 
might almost have termed the backbone of the 
Western Electric Company’s international interests, says 
the Western Electric News. 

The city of Antwerp was occupied by the German 
army on October 9, 1914, after a bombardment which 
had demonstrated the fallacy of the theory that the 
forts in the outskirts could protect the city indefinitely. 


been 
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[n company with a large proportion of the population, 
those in charge of the Antwerp house made their way 
to Holland, but five days later, when conditions had be- 
come more settled, C. C. Clayton and A. D. Whipple, 
both Americans, returned to Antwerp. Although there 
was nothing in the line of their own duties to compel 
them to do so, they took charge of the factory, and re- 
mained there for nearly three years, when the entrance 
of America into the war made it necessary for them to 
leave. 

Back in 1915, when the Lusitania was sunk, the 
entrance of the United States into the war seemed 
likely to those in Antwerp, and Mr. Clayton decided 
that it would be an excellent plan to conceal the rec- 
ords and other valuable papers from the Germans. He 
and Mr. Brodahl, the factory engineer, who since has 
died, went through the files in the offices of Messrs. 
Minor, Christoffel, Wright and Delville, the men who 
had been in active charge of affairs, and removed 
everything that might be of profit to the Germans. 
These papers were carried across the street to a room 
in one of the older buildings, where experimental work 
had been in progress. This room had always been kept 
locked, so it was possible to work with less fear of 
detection. 

Seven or eight zine boxes, about three feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, and fifteen inches deep, were 
then filled with the papers, and various other articles 
of value, among them ten pounds of platinum and some 
silver coins that the company had been experimenting 
with in order to make coins for the Belgian govern- 
ment. The dies from which the coins were to be made, 
and which belonged to the Belgian government, also 
were put in the boxes. 

It took all one Sunday to pack the boxes, which 
then were made air-tight. 

On the following Sunday a section of the floor was 
carefully removed, a deep hole dug, and the boxes were 
buried. The earth was concealed and the section of 
Hoor relaid in such fashion that it was practically im- 
possible to tell that it ever had been removed. This 
part of the job was done so successfully that when, 
a week or two later, Mr. Clayton brought Mr. Whipple 
over, the latter was unable to find the place where the 
floor had been taken up, although he was told that it 
was somewhcre in the room in which he was standing. 
Mr. Clayton prepared two maps, which he succeeded 
in getting out of Belgium with him, so that even if 
something happened to him, it still would be possible 
to find the buried treasure. 

Even before Messrs. Clayton and Brodahl buried 
the records, they took the first step in another phase 
of the reconstruction process. Anticipating what later 
proved to be a fact—that the Germans would carry off 
most of the machinery—they drew up a list of all the 
machinery in the Antwerp factory, and smuggled it 
out of Belgium. This list was in six sections, written 
yn extremely thin paper, that could be folded into an 
almost infinitesimal compass. . These lists were sent 
to America, where it was found that most of the needed 
equipment could be replaced from Hawthorne’s surplus 
stock, and arrangements were made long ago to ship 
the machinery as soon as it was discovered how much 
would be required. 

All this, of course, went on while the war was still 
in progress, and the Germans were taking machinery 
from almost every factory in Belgium and Northern 
France, and transporting it to Germany. 
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For the last three months of the war the factory was 
in active use by the Germans for the purpose of repair- 
ing field telephones and work of a kindred character. 
Not all of the buildings were so used, however, and the 
idle portions were filled with the furniture and some of 
the machinery removed from the rooms the Germans 
occupied. 

The phrase, “some of the machinery,” is used ad- 
visedly, because the Germans carried off most of it to 
Germany. The new turbine unit installed not long before 
ihe war began was ripped from its concrete base. The 
remainder of the old power plant is still in place, how 
ever. It consists of two vertical compound engines, with 
Western Electric generators and one horizontal engine. 
Three of the four boilers are in good condition, except 
that the automatic stoker on one of the boilers is among 
the missing. There was precious little machinery of 
value to the Germans overlooked by them. All stock of 
raw material, including lumber, have disappeared. 

Now for what is left. The buildings themselves are 
in even better condition than was anticipated. Practi- 
cally all the electric light wiring is intact. The records, 
platinum and tools buried by Messrs. Clayton and Brod- 
ahl were found undisturbed and unharmed by their so- 
journ of three years underground. 

The haste with which the Germans left caused a sort 
of involuntary exchange of machinery, because much 
of that which they had brought from Germany and 
installed for their Signal Corps repair work, was left 
behind. Some of it was all packed and crated, ready 
for its journey home. Considerable stocks of war ma- 
terial, such as field cables, portable sets, magneto ap- 
paratus, switchboards, batteries, condensers, etc., also 
were abandoned. 

Part of the disorder in which the buildings were 
found was due to the fact that the Germans had used 
them for sleeping quarters. Nearly all of the private 
offices, including that of the manager, were turned 
into dormitories, and in some cases bunks were built 
one on top of the other. 

The unwelcome visitors made themselves right at 
home in every sense of the word. 

Now for the future. How long is it going to take 
to prove to the Germans that their attempt to cripple 
the business for vears to come was as useless as their 
attempt to whip the world’ It takes two things to run 
an establishment like the Anwerp facory—machines 
and men. The survey of the machinery situation, made 
while the war was still raging, already has been men- 
tioned, so it is almost superfluous to add that even 
now the machines are on their way to Antwerp and 
some of them probably installed. Ten carloads left 
Hawthorne some time ago, and so important was the 
shipment considered that Herbert C. Hoover gave per- 
mission to include them in the cargo of one of the 
steamers of the Belgian Relief Commission. 

As the machines are so much useless metal with- 
out men to run them, and the executive forces to direct 
the work, the reconstruction of the organization has not 
been overlooked. After the fall of Antwerp, the ex- 
ecutives of the factory were assigned to other posts in 
the company’s organization. Some stayed in Holland, 
others went to Paris and London, and a fair-sized dele- 
gation came to the United States. Now most of them 
are hurrying back from Hawthorne and New York, 
from London and Paris. It is reunion time in Antwerp 


now. 
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ploved went at once into the Belgian army, and many 
of that gallant body of fighters will never return. The 
Belgian government is doing all that it can to acceler- 
ate the rehabilitation of industry by releasing at an 
arly date the “keymen,” as they are called—men such 
as foremen, who are essential to the industries in 
which they were engaged before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The other workmen also are coming back as 
fast as they are discharged from the army, and it is 
‘stimated that approximately 60 per cent of the former 
employees will return. There were about 2,300 of them 
in the old days. 

Within six months, the Antwerp factory will be 
running on a considerable scale, is the prophecy made 
at this time by the company’s executives. 


Oklahoma Utilities Meet 


Th fifteenth annual meeting and convention of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association was held at the Lee 
Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City February 8. 

H. N. Faris, manager of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, Kansas City branch, spoke on “Tele- 
phone Equipment Maintenance.” 

“The conditions confronting manufacturers have 
forced telephone prices up to what probably will remain 
their normal level for a long time, because the production 
of such equipment is largely a matter of skilled labor,” 
he said. “This being the case, the importance of mainte 
nance looms larger to telephone companies than hereto- 
fore when the extreme cheapness of telephone equipment 
has led some companies to be a little too careless in this 
respect. 

“About a year ago a prosperous and successful tele 
phone man told me that he was not interested in long-life 
magneto switchboards because no matter how good a 
board he bought, he expected to replace it in five years, 
having come to the conclusion that this was the solution 
to the switchboard question, just as he had decided that 
the purchase of a new Ford every year was the solution 
of the automobile problem.” 

Faris is an advocate of switchboard inspection, or 
what he calls periodic wholesale maintenance, and believes 
that this system would raise telephone service to a stand 
ard that can never be attained where equipment is 
neglected until acute trouble is reported. 

J. Franklin Myers, of the United States department 
of commerce, spoke of the public utilities in their simi 
larity to the proverbial “fat man” whom nobody loves. 

The United States department of commerce is a 
standardizing, not a regulating agency.” he said. “It 
embraces the standards of measurement, constance, 
quality, performance and practice, as applied to public 
utilities.” 

At a meeting of the executive board the following 
officers were elected: J. F. Owens, president; John 
Shartel, first vice-president; J. N. Devin, second vice- 
president: William Mee, treasurer; H. A. Lane, secre 
tary. 





Electrose Honorably Mentioned 


A page and a half of the Christmas number of Our 
Army and Navy was devoted to a description of the war 
work of Louis Steinberger, president and general man 
ager of the Electrose Manufacturing Company of Brook 
lyn, and of the record of the company itself. The article 
was written by Capt. J]. Walter Mitchell, editor-in-chief 
of the magazine. 
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Ohio Independents to Ask Return 


Resolutions urging the return of telephone properties 
to the owners as soon as the peace treaty is signed, and 
not later than August 1, 1919, were adopted unanimously 
at the annual convention of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association at the Hartman Hotel in Columbus, 
February 5. 

In an address of welcome Mayor Karb urged that 
careful attention be paid to the labor problem. Every- 
thing should be done to prevent the establishment of soup 
kitchens and bread lines, by keeping men at work, he 
said. He added that plans have been made in Columbus 
to knock the head off of Bolsheviki or I. W. W. 
movement. 

ludge George W. Mannix, Jr., of Greenville, said 
telephone men should exert themselves with other busi 
interests to check the poison of Socialism and the 
unrest. Part this unrest, he asserted, was caused by 
the lazy man wanting the property of his more energetic 
and thrifty neighbor. He strongly opposed government 
ownership of telephones. 
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of Ravenna, who was succeeded by J. W. Devore of 
Bryan. Addresses dealing with the operation of tele- 
phone plants, including the technical details, marked the 
closing session. Thomas Green, telephone expert of the 
public utilities commission, said appraisals of telephone 
properties and other public utilities will cease soon if the 
present legislature does not provide more funds. Presi- 
dent C. Y. McVey of the Ohio State Telephone Company, 
federal supervisor of Independent plants in Ohio, told 
the members that they should obey the orders from Wash- 
ington, as the government is in control. He expressed 
the hope that there would be no friction with the utilities 
commission because of this condition. 


Chicago Company's s . Prospects 

B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone 
Company, in his annual statement to stockholders, says: 

“Your company’s proportion of the payment by the 
government will enable it to meet its charges for interest 
and dividends, including such charges on account of ad- 
ditional money as it may be required to invest in its plant. 

“While the property of the company remains in the 
control and possession of the government, information 
concerning its operation is at the disposal of the postmas- 
ter general, and the usual balance sheet and income state- 
ment are therefore omitted. 

Secause of war conditions there was less construc- 
tion work during the year than for several years, and 
less than 20,000 new telephones were added, against an 
average growth of 40,000 each for the five previous years. 

‘The outlook for business in the current year is sat- 
isfactory. We expect to add about 32,000 new tele- 
phones, and our construction plans will add about $8,- 
000,000 of new property.” 


lowa College Teaching Operators 

In co-operation with the telephone companies of 
lowa the engineering extension department of Iowa State 
College at Amos is conducting seventy two-day schools 
for telephone operators during February, March and 


\pril. These schools are being conducted on practically 
the same plan as has been followed for the past three 
years. 

The first school held in the state was in Creston. 
hese schools are all under the direction of Miss Anne 
Barnes. The school in Creston was held in the Com- 
munity Club rooms and some twenty operators from 
Creston, Afton and Orient were registered. 


Miss Barnes is using the small demonstration switch- 
boards for the purpose of applying standard expression, 


and in addition to this is giving short talks on the best 
and most efficient way of handling the work. The first 
day is local switchboard work and the second day in- 


struction in long distance work is given. 
Telephone Mergers Illegal, Says Court 
(he Pennsylvania supreme court has affirmed the 
judgment of the superior court, which sustained an order 
the Public Service Commission in refusing certificates 
consolidation and the merger of the Contractors’ 
Company and the Merchants’ and Farmers’ 
Company. The refusal was on thé ground 
the laws of Pennsylvania telephone corpora- 
like telegraph companies, are subject to constitu- 
provision, that no telegraph company shall con- 
solidate with or hold controlling interest in the stock or 
bonds of any other telegraph company owning a compet- 
ing line. The originated from Crawford county. 
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British Surprised, Says Casson 


Herbert N. Casson, London correspondent for the 
Boston News Bureau and author of “The History of 
the Telephone,” writes that British business men are sur- 
prised that the United States is attempting to operate the 
telephone lines and that government ownership is being 
proposed by men who are intelligent enough to hold office. 
The British are very polite about it. If the Americans 
want to follow the footsteps of Britain, buy up the tele- 
phones and operate them as a by-product of the postoffice, 
well and good, but the British cannot help thinking 
America is making a mistake. The British own their 
own telephone system and they should know something 
about government ownership. Casson writes: 

“There has been absolute government telephones in 
Great Britain since 1911. The government promised to 
reduce rates and to improve the system. 

“Qn the contrary, after seven years of hopeless 
muddling, we have higher rates, fewer telephones and a 
service that will soon be as bad as that of Paris or Tokio. 

“T paid last year $136, a flat rate, for unlimited 
service, for one office telephone. This is an increase, 
under government ownership, of $66 a year. The rates 
are almost doubled. And there are 500 fewer telephones 
in London today than there were in 1914. 

“Also, when I ordered a telephone in my house, I 
secured it by persistent effort in 136 days, whereas the 
average time required in New York is, I believe, 4% 
days. 

“Shortly before the war, the British government 
sent 1,000 letters to Londoners, asking them if they were 
satisfied with the telephone service. They unanimously 
replied in the negative, and 880 said that postal manage- 
ment had proved to be a failure. 

“In 1913 there were 51,043 complaints in London 
alone, from irritated telephone users—1,000 a week. 
One London hotel complained that out of 3,000 calls, 700 
were ineffective. 

“The entire British system of telephoning was worth 
only $115,000,000 before the war. Today it is worth 
much less. It needs at least $200,000,000 for repairs 
and extensions. How can it secure this amount when 
the total revenue of the postoffice is only $110,000,000? 

“There are only 24,000 telephone employes, very 
poorly paid. The best managers, before the war, re- 
ceived only $1,300 a year, and the head of the whole 
system received $6,500—the price of a good automobile. 

“In England the telephone is a high-speed device 
for people who are not in a hurry. Eleven years of 
government ownership has taken the speed out of it. 
As a London paper recently said, ‘If you are in a hurry, 
don’t telephone—walk.’ 

“Forty-six years ago the British postoffice bagged 
the telegraph, and since then it has made a total loss of 
$120,000,000. The telegraph department has been bank- 
rupt for 44 years. 

“Then, when the telephone was invented by Bell, 
the postoffice pounced on it and declared it to be a species 
of telegraph. An English judge, in 1880, actually de- 
cided in favor of the postoffice, and today in England 
the telephone is legally a little sister of the bankrupt 
telegraph. 

“From the first the postoffice was jealous of the 
telephone. It would neither develop telephoning itself 
nor allow anyone else to do so. It granted licenses for 
31 years only and for small areas. It demanded 10 per 
cent of gross receipts, in addition to taxation. It took 
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away the long distance lines. It sent the 10 plagues of 
Egypt upon the unfortunate National Telephone Com- 
pany, which in spite of everything built up a system worth 
$75,000,000. 

“At present, the postalization of the telephones is 
complete. Telephone managers report to postal clerks 
who do not understand the language of telephoning. 

“The British telephone is a branch of the postoffice. 
The postoffice is a branch of the treasury. The treasury 
is a branch of the government, and government is con- 
trolled by parliament, which consists of 670 members, 
not one of whom has any technical knowledge of tele- 
phoning or has ever seen the back of a switchboard. 

“Members of parliament don’t care about the ‘con- 
founded telephones’—to use a phrase of the postmaster- 
general. They do not care, for the reason that only 9 
per cent of the voters are telephone subscribers. 

“In short, the 1l-year record of public ownership in 
Great Britain shows conclusively that it is impossible for 
a government department, influenced by political consid- 
erations, to run a technical business on commercial lines. 
Mr. Burleson should take warning before he goes too far 
in his experiments.” 


Cable Crosses Puget Sound 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
just completed the work of laying a new submarine tele- 
phone cable across Puget Sound from Alki Point in 
West Seattle to Restoration Point on Bainbridge Island, 
a distance of 18,000 feet, forming an additional con- 
necting link between Seattle and all points in Kitsap, 
Jefferson and Clallam counties. 

Because of the war and the unprecedented increase 
in long-distance telephone traffic to Bremerton, to the 
spruce camps on the Olympic Peninsula and because of 
the direct military nature of the traffic, which made it 
imperative that every precaution be taken to prevent 
service interruptions and congestions, the work was 
hurried. 

The war being over, business men engaged in the 
work of reconstruction are the ones to enjoy its service. 

The war presented the needs of a cable across the 
sound to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
The business to Bremerton, the spruce camps and other 
places of military activities immediately doubled when the 
war started. Then it doubled again and kept on doubling. 
At the same time military authorities were insistent that 
messages of military nature were to be sent without in- 
terruption. As the result, commercial business had to 
wait and calls of social nature were usually sent by mail. 

On Saturday, November 18, the telephone com- 
pany started in to solve the difficulty. Martin A. Corni- 
tius, district superintendent of the company, took charge 
of the work and the first of the cable was laid the fol- 
lowing day. The cable itself is known as twenty-four- 
pair, sixteen-gauge quadded single armored submarine 
and is of the latest design. It consists of forty-eight six- 
teen-gauge copper conductors, insulated from each other 
by wrappings of specially treated paper. These con- 
ductors are arranged in groups in such a manner that 
the high degree of electrical balance is obtained, so 
that there is no interference, commonly known as cross- 
talk, between circuits. 

The conductors are inclosed in a lead sheath one- 
quarter of an inch thick. This is in turn covered with 
three layers of jute spirally wound and impregnated with 
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a compound to exclude moisture. The armor, consist- 
ing of twenty-four one-quarter inch steel wires, is 
wrapped spirally over the jute, forming an effective 
guard against mechanical injury. The whole cable is 
then wrapped with two layers of impregnated jute. The 
complete cable is three inches in diameter, weighs nine 
pounds a foot and is valued at $27,000. 

The total weight is 162,000 pounds, or eighty-one 
tons, containing wires which if placed together would 
stretch from Seattle to Chicago. 

The laying of the cable was a feat that required the 
services of experienced engineers. It was first removed 
from the original reels, spliced together and placed in 
one place on a large reel, mounted on a barge. The 
reel was then equipped with gears and brakes, sufficient 
to maintain a proper tension on the cable while it was 
being laid. This was the most important part of the 
actual laying of the cable, because of the necessity to 
pay out the cable at the proper rate. 

At one point the cable was lowered to a depth of 
800 feet (nearly twice the height of Seattle’s tallest build- 
ing). The braking equipment, when the 800-foot depth 
was reached, was fitted to be adequate to support a weight 
of seventy tons. This included the weight of the cable 
and the pull of the tug. 

The work of laying the cable was further compli- 
cated by the contour of the bottom, there being a num- 
ber of ridges and valleys to cross, and the cable needed 
sufficient slack to reach the bottom at all points, but with 
the tension such that no slack would be allowed to form 
at the bottom of the valleys and cause kinks that might 
rupture the armor. 

\t frequent intervals tests were made, Cornitius call- 
ing up “central” from the middle of Puget Sound. When 
Restoration Point was reached and the line “clear” to 
Seattle, nothing then remained but the simple process of 
connecting up 

Work is now being done in the replacing of the 
present cables across Port Washington Narrows, between 
Manette and Bremerton, a distance of 1,872 feet. Eighty- 
six pair, quadded, composite, single armored cable is 
being used. This construction work, while not of the 
same magnftude as that accomplished between Alki and 
Restoration points, is fully as important, as all of the 
telephone connection between Bremerton and the outside 
world will be contingent upon it. 

If it were not for the war, it is probable that the 
cable laying would have been delayed many years. Meant 
for the convenience of military activities, peaceful citizens 
from now on when they “call up by cable” will enjoy the 
pleasures of the highest form of efficiency in telephone 
communication 


Details of Ae Madi Telephone 


The apparatus used for wireless telephoning to air- 
planes is so simple and so compact that neither the trans- 
mitting nor receiving devices on an airplane are notice- 
able at a casual glance. 

The transmitting set consists of a power plant, a set 
box, a transmitter or microphone and an antenna sys- 
tem. The power plant consists of a generator driven on 
the windmill principle by the passage of the airplane 
through the air. It is placed somewhere in the open, 
usually on the running gear or on one side of the wings, 
and its tiny propeller blade whirls vigorously as the air- 
plane travels along. ; 

The so-called set box receives the power from the 
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generator, converts it and places it on the aerials in the 
form of sustained or undamped waves. The voice en- 
tering the transmitter varies the electric current on the 
wires, which are connected as in the ordinary telephone. 
In the set box the variations received from the transmitter 
are converted and act to effect a modulation of the con- 
tinuous or undamped waves. 

The antenna system consists of an aerial or one or 
two trailing wires of approximately 150 feet in length, 
strung out from the wing tips. This is counterpoised by 
the wires and other metallic parts of the airplane all 
bonded together. These two elements of the antenna 
system are analogous to large overhead wires and to the 
“round” of a land wireless station. 

The receiving set consists of a receiving set box, a 
head receiver, a source of power and an antenna system. 
The latter is the same as the antenna system in the trans- 
mitting set. The source of power is a small storage bat- 
tery. The head receiver is built into the aviator’s helmet 
in such a manner as to exclude sounds from the motor 
reaching the pilot’s ear and interfering with his hearing. 
The set box proper contains apparatus quite similar to 
the receiving apparatus of a first-class wireless station. 
However, it possesses a number of refinements over these 
which increase the audibility of incoming signals, with- 
stand vibration and minimize weight. 

The original idea of giving commands in the air by 
voice was conceived by Col. Clarence L. Culver and Col. 
Samuel Reber during the international aviation meet at 
Belmont park, in October, 1910. It was fostered and en- 
couraged by Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, chief of the 
United States signal corps, during the period that aviation 
was part of department. It was Gen. Squier who or- 
ganized the radio development section, in charge of Lieut. 
Col. N. H. Slaughter, bringing in many civilian engineers, 
among them E. J. Simon, well-known radio engineer, and 
a group of engineers headed by Dr. Jewett of the West- 
ern Electric Company. These latter successfully worked 
out the acoustics, contributing very largely to the success 
that now has been achieved. 

Engineer Defined 

The “indefinable” has been defined. With official 
government backing the answer to “What is an en- 
gineer ?”’—hitherto a matter of squabbling between au- 
thors of textbooks, encyclopedias, and dictionaries— 
has been handed down. 

Here it is: 

“ENGINEER—One who economically directs man 
power and by scientific design utilizes the forces and 
materials of nature for the benefits of mankind.” 

War’s necessities made an authoritative definition 
imperative. Constant conflict was arising in govern- 
ment endeavors as to what qualified an engineer. The 
result was that A. H. Krom, director of engineering of 
the United States Employment Service, set out to find 
the answer. 

Collaborating with him were C. E. Drayer, secre- 
etary of the American Association of Engineers; W. 
W. De Berard of the Engineering News Record; Isham 
Randolph, consulting engineer; Edward Perkins, con- 
sulting engineer; W. H. Finley of the Northwestern 
Railroad; Prof. F. H. Newell, University of Illinois; 
Prof. Frederick Bass of the University of Minnesota; 
Prot. Francis Harding of Purdue University ; and Mor- 
ris L. Cooke of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
They delved into every known authority on the sub- 
ject, going back a century in their hunt. 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Tejephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Frank B. Insley, who has been the man- 
ager for the Home Telephone Company, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for the past five 
years, announces that he will quit the tele- 
phone business about March 1 and go into 
business in Kansas City for himself. 

Announcement was made on December 
30 of the resignation of Gerard Swope, 
vice-president in charge of export and for- 
eign business of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Swope joined the Western Elec- 
tric Company in 1895, following his 
graduation from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. His first work was in 
the shop at Clinton street, Chicago, fol- 
lowing which he became power apparatus 
engineer. In 1898 he went into the sales 
department as a traveling salesman and in 
1901 organized and became the first man- 
ager of the St. Louis distributing house. 
In 1906 he returned to Chicago as power 
apparatus manager and in 1908 became gen- 
eral sales manager, with headquarters at 
New York. assuming the additional title 
of vice-president in January, 1913. During 
the last few years Mr. Swope has spent 
much of his time in connection with the 
problems incident to the company’s business 
outside of America, and in 1917 he went 
to China, where he carried on the negotia- 
tions. resulting in the organization of the 
China Electric Company, Ltd., the allied 
house in China. Following close upon his 
return from the Orient, Mr. Swope’s serv- 
ices were requisitioned by the Government 
and he went to Washington, where he was 
assistant to Major General Goethals, di- 
rector of purchase, storage and traffic. In 
this capacity he did notable work. It is an- 
nounced by the Genera! Electric Company 
that Mr. Swope is to become president of 
a new corporation, probably bearing the 
title of International General Electric Com- 
pany, to be formed as a subsidiary to de- 
velop its foreign trade. 

D. E. Myers is the new Raleigh, N. C., 
manager of the Bell Telephone Company. 
He comes from the Wilmington office and 
succeeds Thomas H. Crouch, who has been 
transferred to Columbia, S. C. Mr. Myers’ 
change from Wilmington to Raleigh is in 
the nature of a promotion, as he will now 
have more stations under his supervision 
He has already arrived in the city to as- 
sume his new duties. 

Shirley English, who for the past three 
years has been general attorney for the 
Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone 
Company for Texas, died in Dallas, his 
home, January 15. Stricken with influenza, 
which rapidly developed into pneumonia, he 
succumbed at a sanitarium, where all that 
medical skill could do went for naught. 

The second vice-presidential chair of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone System at St. 
Louis is a pe ig untenanted. Benjamin 
Stalker Read, who since the latter part of 
1914 has occupied that chair, has been called 
to New York by U. N. Bethell to assist 
the operating board appointed December 13 
last, by Postmaster General A. S. Burleson 
for the operation of the telegraph and tele- 
phone service under Government operation 
and control. Mr. Read took up his new 
duties on January 6. 

W. R. McGovern, formerly chief engi- 


11 


neer of the Central Group of Bell Tel 
phone Companies, of which the Chicago 
Telephone Company is a part, has been pro 
moted to the position of general manager 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Company with 
headquarters at Milwauke« He assumed 
his new duties February 1. Mr. McGovern 
hegan his telephone career in 1899 with 
the Erie System, which embraced the 
Michigan, Sadiieders, Southwestern and 
Cleveland Telephone Companies. In 1901 
he went with the Wisconsin Telephon 
Company, holding various positions, finally 
attaining to the post of chief engineer. Mr 
McGovern came to Chicago in 1912 to ac 




















W. R. McGovern, General Manager Wisconsin 
] cle "fh hh re lo? pan 


cept the appointment of state engineer for 
the Chicago Telephone Company and _ the 
Illinois Division of the Central Union Tel 
phone Company. In 1916 he was promoted 
to chief engineer and his efficient services 
in this important position resulted in his 
promotion to the general managership « 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company. Wh« 
war was declared the Bell System was 


asked to secure men for the signal corps 


of the army. Mr. McGovern organized two 
battalions made up of e mploye s of the Cer 

tral Group. About hali these men wer 
recruited in Chicago. Mr. McGovern 


worked so rapidly that the two battalions 


were in their training camps within a few 
weeks and one of them was in France early 
in 1918. Mr. McGovern is an associate 


member of the America n ~~ ute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, a m« mber of the Associa 
tion of Commerce, the Traffve Club and the 


Electrical Club of Chicago. 

Henry O. Seymour, general manager of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company, was 
tendered a farewell banquet by department 
heads of the company in the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club recently. Mr. Seymour left 
the company on February 1 to become a 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
and First Trust Company 


Mistakes 


When a plumber makes a mistake, lh 
charges time for it 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, it’s just 
what he wanted ; 
_ When a carpenter makes a mistake, it’s 
just what he expected, because the chances 
are ten to one he never learned his business. 

When an electrician makes a mistake, he 


blames it on induction, because nobody 
knows what that is 
When a doctor makes a mistake, he 


buries 1t 
When a judge makes a mistake, it be 
comes the law of the land 


When a preacher makes a mistake, no 
body knows the difference 

But a Salesman—he is different, he has to 
be careful, he cannot turn his mistakes into 
proht or blame then on a profession 

You’ve got to go some to be a Salesman 

Dan J. Campau, for 15 years manager 
of the Citizens bp ge office at Ionia, 
Mich., has resigned and will sell insurance. 

James Robinson, veteran of the world 


war, has been made plant chief of the Bell 
Telephone Company at Newark, Ohio, and 
has assumed his new duties. Robinson was 
in England when the war broke out and 
went to France with the first English ex 
peditionary force. \lthough he « ‘ntered the 


service as a private, he held the rank of 
major when discharged. He has } bal all the 
expe rience of a soldier at the front 

H. J. Pettengill, president of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, tele 
graphed to former President William How- 
ard Taft president o the League to 
Enforce Peace, accepting appointment as 


chairman of the Regional Committee on 
Organization for the mid-continent section 
> 


at St Louis February 25 and 26 of the 
National Congress for a League of Na 
tions. As chairman of the committee. Mr 
Pettengill will be expected to have gen 
eral supervision over the arrangements for 
the congress and to ba es it to order and 
introduce Mr. Taft, who will be the per 
manent chairmai One of the first duties 
of ¢ hairman Pettengill will be to select the 


ther members of his committee, which will 
consist of -influential citizens of each of 
the nine states of Arkansas, Colorado. 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas 


\ few years ago Faxon A. Carey was at 
. <- by } c - : Tv 
work in Columbus for the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Company. Lately he has been busy 


for Uncle Sam and associates in France, 
where he arrived in May, 1918, with Com 
pany C, Three Hundred and Nineteenth 
Field Signal Battalion In June he was 
promoted to corporal, in October to master 
signal aceridien Then he was. given 
charge of a telephone exchange. His spe 
cial duty has been to install switchboards 
and oversee a number of telephone ex 
changes 

Miss Julia S. O’Connor, president of thi 
Telephone Operators’ Union of Boston, 
Mass., recently announced her resignation 
from a committee appointed by Postmaster 
General Burleson to investigate wages and 
working conditions of telephone and tele 
graph employes. Continued action, Miss 
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©’Connor says in her letter to Mr. Burle- 
of the rights and interests of my fellow 
workers whom you have charged me to 
represent.’ Miss ©O’Connor charges the 
“would amount to a serious betrayal 
committee has been hostile to organized 
telephone and telegraph workers 

Patrick F. Cannon, 
seven years employed in the 
partment of the Cincinnati 
Bell Telephone Company, 
monia his home recently. 
was a of the Hyde 
Men’s His widow and 


ters 


son, 


65 years old, for 
collection de- 
and Suburban 
died of pneu- 
Mr. Cannon 

Park Business 

four daugh- 


at 
member 
lub 
survive 
made of the appoint 
as vice-president and 
International West- 


\nnouncement is 
ment of G. E. ap 
general manager of 


ern Electric pobnde Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the Western 
Electric Company, Ltd., Canada, succeeding 
Gerard Swope, resigned 

After six vears as president of the New 

ngland Telephone and Telegraph’ Com 
pany, Boston, Col. Philip L. Spalding has 
resigned to go into the banking business 
as a member of the old, established Boston 
house of Estabrook & Co. His resignation 
took effect February 1. His successor as 
president is Matt B. Jones, first vice-presi 
dent and general counsel. Colonel Spalding 
will not entirely separate himself from the 


however, because he will still 
board of directors 


organizatio1 
remain a member 

David B. Dunham 
manager of the New 
and Company at Great Barring 
ton, succeeding John F. Shaw, who has been 
transferre dt » Westfield, taking the place 
B. Church, resigned 


of the 
has _been appointed 
England Telephone 
Telegraph 
of 
George 
W. H who was th tele 
phone inspector, installer and repairman in 
about 1880, died recently at his home 
in Newtonville. For many years before his 
death he was one of the best-known pas 
agents foreign steamship com 
panies. In later ye Mr. Eaves was fond 
f recalling his experi with the pio 
neer telephone company early times. 
George \ Gould, manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company at Cairo; Ill., will leave 
the service as soon as — can be relieved 
up a new His succ will be 
in a few Mr. Gould, who has 
heen in the telephone business for the past 
twelve ye announced what he 
intends to take up, but he will go to his old 
home in Indiana as relieved. He 
leaves the company to assume a more lu- 
posit 
John F 


1 


only 


Raven. 


D 
boston 


senger ro! 
1 


ars 
nces 


1 
in those 


take work essor 


days 


ars, 


has not 
, 


soon as 


ative ion 


Gannon, who has been connected 
with the telephone company in various ca 
pacities for ten years, has been appointed 
manager New gland Sa wee 
and Tel npany at Falmouth, 
Mass., to fill the va the 
death of D. M. Steward 

Duncan M. Steward, manager of the New 
England Telephone and Telegr: ph Com 
pany at Falmouth, Mass., died of pneumo 
nia January 3 H¢ employ 
of the company as a collector at Lynn in 
1906 and remained in position until 
Oct 1917, when he was selected to fill 
the position of iager at Falmouth, 
which position he filled in a most satisfac 
tory manner up to the time of his death. 

After eleven months in France, Captain 
W. S. Vivian has returned to America and 
resumed his duties as secretary-treasurer of 


of 
‘ 
graph | 


ancy caused by 


1 
entered the 


obe T l, 


mat 


he United States Independent Telephon 
Association. 

A. H. Sneed of Marlin, for many years 
manager of the Texas Telephone Company 
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telephone business 
business, and is now 
measuring gasoline instead of messages. 
He is now secretary and treasurer of the 
Marlin Garage and Auto Company and re- 
“— have it that business has been fine 
with him. 


( ‘hea C. H., 


at Marlin, has quit the 


for the automobile 


Crawford of Philadelphia 


has been elected director of the American 
\ssociation of Engineers, to succeed M. 
Chapman, deceased. 

\. J. Beacom, who has been the district 


Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany at Tekamah, Neb., for the past year, 
has tendered his resignation and intends 
going to San Francisco to enter telephone 
service there 

Horace Truman, manager of the Geary 
Telephone Company, Geary, Kan., and well 
known over the state among telephone men, 
has been appointed by Postmaster General 
Burleson as supervisor of all the indepen 
dent telephone companies in the state of 
Oklahoma. There is also a supervisor for 


manager of the 


the Bell system and these men are a part of 
the government’s managing system for all 
the telephone lines. The appointment of 
Mr. Truman is a good one Mr. Truman 


will have his official headquarters in Geary 


and a great deal of his work will be by 
correspondence 

\fter serving for nearly a year on the 
general staff of the chief signal officer of 
the United States army, Captain John M 
McGregor, member of the Tennessee har 


been honorably 
the nation 


and telephone engineer, has 
discharged from the service 
and has been chosen general manager 
the Memphis Telephone Company. Before 
going into the army Captain McGregor was 
assistant general manager the company 
He volunteered in the autumn of 1917 and 
after undergoing a brief course of training 
was ied - duty in the signal serv- 

branch in Washington. This was done 
fF his knowledge of the telephone 
desnite his request that he he 
He remained on duty in 
eleven months. 


ot 


of 
of 


assigt 
ice 
because ¢ 
industry 
sent overseas 
Washington for 

E. L. Isaacs, former manager the 
Home telephone exchange at Madisonville, 
Ky., but who was inducted into the army last 
summer, is again back on the job. having 
recently given an honorable discharge 
from military service. H. Hardesty, who 
has holding his place, has been as- 
signed to Owenton, Ky., manager ther¢ 

J. E. Chambers, late of Frankfort, Ky 
has arrived in Russellville to assume the 
management of the Russellville Home Tel 
phone and Telegraph Company 

F. W. Webster, general manager 
Gainsboro Telephone and Telegraph 
pany at Carrollton, Ga., during the past 
vears, has just been elected general man 
of the South Atlantic Telephone Com 
pany at Miami, Fla., and has left Carrollton 
for his new residence. Ben F. Willis of 
\tlanta, who has been connected with the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in important capacities for a num- 
I 3 has been elected ac 


ithe 


of 


been 


peen 


as 


of the 
Com- 
two 


aver 


ax 


ver of years, tine gen 
eral manager of the Gainesboro Company 
to succeed Mr. Webster, and is now en 
gaged in assuming charge of the affairs of 
this company. Mr. Webster’s election to 
the general managership of the telephone 
company at Miami is an important promo 
tion which he has won by diligent effort 
and the display of more than ordinary abil- 
ity in handling telephone matters. Mr. Wil- 
lis, who succeeds Mr. Webster, is a tele- 
phone man of wide experience. who is 
highly recommended for the work he has 
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undertaken and who has demonstrated his 
ability by filling important positions with 
the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

James D. Adams, who will head the 
Community Telephone Company at Colum- 
bia City, Ind., formed by the merger of 
the Farmers’ Mutual and Whitley County 
Telephone Company of this city, has been 
president of the latter concern tor the past 
four years. Mr. Adams is a versatile, keen- 
sighted young business man and widely 
known throughout the state. He is as- 
sociated with his father, J. W. Adams, in 
the management and publication of the 
Evening Post of this city. Mr. Adams is 
also treasurer of the Columbia Woolen 
Mills. Mr. Adams, through years of study 
and rapid adaptation, has become one of the 
foremost telephone officials in the state, and 
he is ably posted on the various branches 


of the business. Mr. Adams is also a 
prominent member of the Columbia City 
Commercial Club and active in Masonic 
lodge work. Truly the Community Tele- 


phone Company has made a prudent selec- 
tion for their president, as they have also 
their vice-president, Albert Bush; their sec- 
retary, Melvin Blain, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary S. Magley. 

At Washington, Iowa, on December 31 
occurred the death from influenza of Lynn 
F. Evans, manager of the Washington Tele- 
phone Company. 

Sergeant James F’. Nichols, who was dis- 
charged from the army service on February 
6, entered upon his duties as local commer- 
cial manager for the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company at El Dorado, Kan., 
succeeding Sylvester Cecil, who has been 
transferred to another city. er Nich- 
ols comes from Great Bend, Kan., and for 
two and one-half years prior to his enlist- 
ing in the service was employed by the Bell 
people in the Arkansas Valley district. 
VEWS FROM THE FIELD 

ALABAMA. 
For the purpose of engaging in the busi- 


ness of operating telephone lines, the 
Daphne-Belforest Telephone Company of 
Daphne, Baldwin county, has been formed 
with an authorized capital stock of $30,000 


with $1,200 paid in. 
ARKANSAS. 
Home Telephone Company at Ozark 
directors recently as follows: M. 


president; H. A. Mitchell, 


The 
elected 
B. Conatser, 


vice-president; Elsey Harris, secretary; D. 
B. Anderson, manager, and W. A. Martin, 
director. The Home declared 5 per cent 


dividend July and 8 per cent recently; 
total, 13 per cent 

I. R. Timons has purchased the Quitman 
Telephone Exchange from Smith & Bo- 
man of Texas and plans to improve the 
service here 

More than 200 citizens of Camden have 
signed a petition which is to be presented to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
in which is set forth objection to the in- 
crease in telephone rates which the company 
has notified the subscribers will go into 
effect beginning this month. All signers 
of the petition agree to have phones taken 


out unless the company will agree to go 
back to the old rates. 
COLORADO. 
The annual election of the Farmers’ Mu- 


tual Telephone Company was held in Colo- 
rado recently and the following stockhold- 


ers were elected to the board of directors 
for 1919: W. E. McClung, Ray Lowell, 
FE. W. Burke, F. M. Enoch and Field Bo- 
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hart. The system has had a substantial 
growth during the past year and the lines 
have been extended considerably according 
to reports. Connection will soon be made 
with Kendrick and the Still Wagon store 
in the extreme southern part of the county. 
The main stockholders are trying to dis- 
pose of the various exchanges throughout 
the county to the farmers and operate only 
the main trunk or long distance line. Since 
the recent influenza epidemic many farm- 
ers have had phones installed after realiz- 
ing how indispensable they are in an emer- 
gency. 
FLORIDA. 

The stockholders of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Company at Tampa held their annual 
meeting recently and re-elected the en- 
tire board of officers for another year. 
There was but little business to come be- 
fore either the stockholders or the board 
of directors, since the company is now un- 
der the jurisdiction of the government in 
common with all the other telephone and 
telegraph lines of the country. Some im- 
provement in the matter of equipment was 
discussed and will be adopted in the near 
future, but outside of this the board had 
nothing to pass upon. 

No more will the genial face of Manager 
H. T. Whaler be seen in the office of the 
South Atlantic Telephone and Telegraph 
Company at Jacksonville. It has been 
known for some time that Manager Whaler 
would hand in his resignation at the annual 
meeting of the company on account of his 
private business requiring his whole atten- 
tion. The annual meeting was held recently, 
when officers for the ensuing year were 
elected. The stockholders present at the 
meeting were: Julius Smith, John Brand, 
Edward Coleman Romfh, H. M. Van Court, 
Leland Hume, Henry J. Luders, W. N. 
Woods, H. T. Whaler and Davis Laird. 
After the stockholders adjourned the di- 
rectors elected the following officers: Ju- 
lius Smith, president; John Brand, vice- 
president and treasurer; H. M. Van Court, 
vice-president; R. Earl Smith, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and F. W. Webster, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Webster comes from 
\tlanta, where he has been with the Bell 
Telephone Company for many years. The 
officers voted to make many improvements 
and extensions of the company’s lines and 
issued an order for the sale of $80,000 in 
bonds to meet the expense of the improve- 
ments. Forty-five thousand dollars of the 
bond were taken up by some of the officers. 
A semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent was 
declared and paid. 

GEORGIA. 

W. T. Gentry, president of the Southern 
Group of Bell Telephone Companies, has re- 
turned to Atlanta from Louisville, Ky. ; Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn., where he 
went to attend the annual mectings of stock- 
holders and directors of the Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Fay- 
ette Home Telephone Company. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Cumber- 
land Company was held in Louisville and all 
members of the board of directors were 
re-elected. The annual meeting of the 
hoard of directors was held in Nashville 
and the company was organized for the 
new year with officers re-elected, including 
W. T. Gentry, president; J. Epps Brown, 
first vice-president: J. M. B. Hoxsey, sec- 
ond vice-president: Leland Hume, third 
vice-president; Hunt Chipley, general coun- 
sel; C. J. Holdich, general auditor, and 
George J. Yundt, chief engineer. The an- 


nual meeting of the stockholders and board 
of directors of the Fayette Home. Tele- 
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phone Company, of which the Cumberland 
Company is a large stockholder, was held 
at Lexington and directors and officers re- 
elected. 

IDAHO. 

The Interstate Utilities Company has sent 
a crew to St. Maries with equipment to 
construct new telephone lines, install a new 
exchange and improve the system gen- 
erally. This is to replace the temporary 
repair work done after the fire of 1917. 
Seven men are-employed and it will be sev- 
eral weeks before the work is completed. 

The Moscow Telephone and Telegraph 
Company wants to increase its rates and 
has made application to the public utilities 
commission to do so. 

ILLINOIS. 

Closing details were arranged recently 
for absorption of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company at Bloomington by the Kin- 
loch-Bloomington Telephone Company, in- 
dependent exchange. Two exchanges will 
be consolidated immediately. Consideration 
reported as $200,000. 

At the recent meeting of the Rapatee & 
Maquon Farmers’ Telephone Company re- 
port shows that each line spent $500 last 
year for wire, poles and equipment. M. H. 
Taylor was elected president; D. I. Foster, 
secretary and treasurer: Gale Foster, di- 
rector for three years. An assessment of 
$5 a share was levied. 

The annual meeting of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company at Peoria was held recently. 
John Fitzgerald, V. P. Turner, H. G. Her- 
get, A. A. Spifle and George Hornish were 
re-elected directors. The directors re- 
elected the following officers: President, 
John Fitzgerald; vice-president, \V. P. Tur- 
ner; secretary, A. A. Spifle; treasurer, F 
A. Weber. 

The eighteenth annual meeting the 
Home Telephone Company, at Rockford,, 
was held at the secretary’s office recently. 
T. M. Ellis urged to be relieved from fur 
ther duty on the board of directors on ac- 
count of his health, and E. J. Calley, of 
Chicago, was elected in his stead. Other 
wise the old board will serve for the com 
ing year, including Hon. W. G. Sharp, U 


Oo! 


S. ambassador to France. At a meeting 
of the directors Bethuse Duffield was 
chosen president, R. S. Chapman, vice 
president; John H. Camlin, secretary; W 
F. Woodruff, treasurer, and James Cor- 
coran, manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers 


Telephone Line Company, at Douglas, re- 
cently, the following persons were elected 
members of the board of directors for a 
period of three years: John Wertz, W. C. 
Mathews and John Shives. G. S. Mathews 
was elected president and W. C. Mathews 
vice-president to serve one year 

The stockholders of the Montgomery 
County Telephone and Telegraph Company 
held their annual meeting in Hillsboro re- 
cently. James Ward was elected chairman 
and John M. Finley secretary. The report 
of the president and manager of the com- 
pany, A. M. Howell, was read and ap- 
proved and ordered recorded. The report 
showed that there were 2,215 telephones in 
use in the county and that the company’s 
business affairs were in a prosperous con- 
dition. The old members of the board. A. 
M. Howell, James H. Ward, John R. Chal- 
lacombe, J. M. Finley and C. W. Bliss. were 
re-elected directors. At a meeting held im- 
mediately after the stockholders’ meeting 
A. M. Howell was re-elected president and 
manager: James H. Ward was re-elected 
vice-president, and John M. Finley was 
re-elected superintendent of construction. 
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The Flag Center Telephone Company, 
Ogle county, has filed a petition with the 
state public utilities commission asking for 
an order fixing rates for connection with 
the Rock River Telephone Company. 

The board of directors of the People’s 
Mutual Telephone Company at the an- 
nual meeting at Hillsboro recently declared 
a voluntary increase in the wage scale of 
10 per cent for all operators in the em- 
ploy of the company in Montgomery county. 
The action of the board will come as a 
pleasing surprise to employes of this com- 
pany. Forty or more operators will be af- 
fected by the wage increase, which will go 
into effect on February 1. No other in- 
crease was granted. Walter R. McLean of 
Hillsboro, general manager of the Peoples’ 
Mutual Telephone Company, stated that the 
increase was granted owing to the fact that 
the company has enjoyed a prosperous year 
and it is in keeping with the policy of the 
company for mutual or profit sharing 
among those connected with it. 

The Chicago Telephone Company is put- 
ting in cables on the line through Home- 
wood. 

At the annual meting of stockholders of 
the Chicago Telephone Company recently 
Angus S. Hibbard was elected to succeed 
Robert T. Lincoln. All other directors 
were re-elected. The new board consists of 
U. N. Bethell, Alonzo Burt, D. Mark Cum- 
mings, Angus S. Hibbard, Marvin Hughitt, 
Chauncey Keep, W. H. Miner, John J. 
Mitchell, Theodore W. Robinson, B. E. 
Sunny and Theodore, N. Vail 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Northern Illinois Telephone Company 


was held at Sandwich recently. The re 
ports as given by the officers were very 
satisfactory. The company has been op- 


erating under government control since the 
3lst of July, 1918, and the balance state- 
ment of December 31. shows the biggest 
vear’s business in the history of the com- 
During the war the business has kept 


pany. 

up a steady increase. Extra economy has 
been exercised on account of rising costs. 
During 1918 about 10,000 feet of cable was 
put under ground in Mendota, increasing 
the efficiency of the plant at this point 
George W. Mundie, one of the stocuhold- 
ers from Mendota, was present at the an 


nual meeting 

The annual report of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company, which is being prepared, 
will show a good increase in the business 
of the past year. The company has 4,645 
telephones in its exchanges and 2.242 in 


Pekin This is an increase of 121 over 
last year and there are thirty orders for 
telephones on the waiting list. The direc- 
tors of the company are: H. G. Herget, 
V. P. Turner, John Fitzgerald, A. A. Spifle 


and George B. Hornish. The officers ar« 

President, John Fitzgerald: vice-president, 
V. P. Turner; secretary, A. A. Spifle; treas 
urer, F. A. Weber. 

The Mann Telephone Company has pur 
chased the telephone line at Lima, also at 
other points. There has been considerabl 
complaint. It is to be hoped that now the 


Mann Telephone Company has bought it 
they will at once put the lines in good 
working condition. Wires are down and 
poles are down in numerous places. There 


has been some talk of a new company being 
organized. 

The Central Union Telephone Company 
was recently ordered by the public utilities 
commission to resuspend its proposed ad- 
vance in rates for telephone service be- 
tween Decatur and vicinity, Rockford and 
vicinity and Quincy and vicinity until July 
28, 1919. 
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The Chicago Telephone Company has 
purchased from David W. Miller the prop- 
erty in Federal street 100 feet north of 
Harrison street, east front, 25x100 feet, 
for an indicated consideration of $30,000. 
The property, which has old improvements 
of no value, adjoins the Wabash exchange 
of the company, and while no plans are had 
for the immediate improvement of the 
property just acquired, it eventually will be 
improved with a building to serve as an 
addition to the exchange. 

The People’s Telephone Company of 
Mercer County has petitioned the commis- 
sion for the right to issue $25,000 of its 
first mortgage bonds. 

INDIANA 

The public service commission gave its 
approval of a deal whereby receivers for the 
Central Union Telephone Company buy the 
Pike County Telephone Company’s system 

Washington for $120,000 in six annual 
payments of $20,000 each 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold 
ers of the Citizens’ Telephone Company at 
Fairmount the seven men who for the past 
vear have been the directors of the com 
pany were re-elected without opposition as 
follows: George Felton, John Scott, Wick 
O. Leach, R. A. Leach, R. A. Morris, Earl 
Morris, Hude Dyson and J. A. Roberts 

The Gaston Home Telephone Company 


has elected officers and directors for the 
coming year as follows: C. W. Rector, 
president; John W. Lambert, vice-presi 
dent: Mark Powers, treasurer; C. F. Gro 
nendyke, secretary and general manager 
Directors: C. W. Rector, Allen Oxley, J 
W. Lambert, W. L. Milhollin, Mark Pow 
ers F. Gronendyke, Bert Powers 


There has been some talk of moving the 
tice of the Laketon-Disko-Akron Tele 
phone Company from North Manchester to 


Akron. This string of telephone lines has 
been maintaining office under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Zimmerman, of the firm of 
Zimmerman & Rager, and has been located 
in the firm’s office Mr. Zimmerman at 
present has reached no definite decision on 
the matter, but there is a possibility that 
he office may be changed 
There will be no m« 


‘rger of the Terre 
1 





Haute telephone companies unless permis 
sion is secured from the state public service 
ommission for an increase of rates. The 
Citizens’ Telephone Company claims that 
t would not be able to make a profit op 
erating the two companies on the rate 
harged ‘by each of the companies now. It 
is pointed out that should a new rate be 


granted it will not be as high as the joint 
rate of the two phones now existing. The 
new rate would increase the telephone toll 


of residences which have only one phone, 
but it would likewise extend the service to 
these residences, it 1S declared If the 
higher rate for the one phone system is 


is disallowed, the dual system will be 
ontinued, men who are close to the local 
telephone situation say 
The United Telephone Company of Bluff 
it the annual meeting of stockholders 
recently elected directors as follows: James 
W. Sale, C. A. Breece, Hugh Dougherty, 
\. G. Lupton, W. B. Cooley, W. R. Hirst, 


W. Stickney, | A. Cora and Frank 


permitted, the merger will go through, but 


Stockholders of the Citizens’ Telephone 
ompany the southern part of Grant 
uunty, who for more than fifteen years 


have been receiving telephonic service on a 
basis of $10 per year, will in the future be 
bliged to pay the same rates as charged 
renters, according to a decision which has 


just reached Secretary J. A. Roberts from 
the attorney general of Indiana. In this 
decision he states that the plan which has 
been followed is of a discriminating nature 
and as such conflicts with the statutes of the 
state. The only recourse which stockhold- 
ers will have will be to receive dividends 
of not to exceed 8 per cent on the actual 
amount invested in the stock, which in each 
case equals $50, and will produce a return 
of $4 per share annually. Many of the 
shares of stock have for years been applied 
on business phones, the yearly rental of 
which is $30, and providing to the stock 
owners a saving of $20 per annum. As 
nearly all annual assessments of $10 are 
paid to July 1, the end of the fiscal year, 
it is thought the new order will not be 
put in force until that time. 

The public service commission recently 
was petitioned by the Elizaville Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Company in Boone county 
for an increase in tates from 50 cents to 
75 cents a month. Each of the subscribers 
are stockholders and have agreed to the in- 
crease, the petition says 

The Whitley County Telephone Company 
and the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany have merged, with offices at Columbia 
City. 

IOWA, 


At the annual meting of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Company at Morning Sun which 
was held recently the same directors were 
chosen for this year, as were also the same 
president, S. F. Wilson, and Manager J. N. 
Bras. 

At the annual meeting of the Shellsburg 
Telephone Company Freeman Lane was 
elected president to succeed G. E. Fisher 
L. A. Dickinson was elected representative. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Linn Grove Telephone Company was held 
recently. The treasurer’s report showed 
that the company had enjoyed a prosperous 
year in 1918. The old board of directors, 
composed of Fens Hanson, Andrew Kac- 
marynski, H. W. Haase, George D. Phil- 
lips, E. F. Powell, E. H. Thomas and H 
L. Pierce were re-electe® for another year 
without opposition. They were also given 
a vote of thanks for the efficient manner 
in which they have handled the affairs of 
the company and for their ability and good 
judgment in the erection of the fine new 
building 

Sentiment favoring the unification of the 
Sac Telephone Company lines was devel- 
oped at a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Sac City Commercial Club. 
Charles Irwin, president of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company, and Will Pitstick, on« 
of the directors of that company, appeared 
hefore the committee to discuss a plan they 
have evolved for purchasing both compa- 
nies, forming a new corporation and con- 
solidating the service 

The Otter Creek Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting at Otter Creek on 
Saturday. January 25, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi 
ness James McCabe was_ re-appointed 
president of the company for the coming 
vear and James Degan was appointed secre- 
tary and treasurer. Directors of the com- 
pany for the ensuing year are: L. J 
Hutchins, M. J. Nelson, Daniel Coakley, 
R. J. Dunne and Frank Weiland. The 
company is considering connecting with the 
Zwingle switchboard by direct wire if con- 
ditions are satisfactory to both parties. 

Officers of the Independent Telephone 
Company at Council Bluffs were re-elected 
at the annual meeting of the organization 
recently. Reports by officers showed the 
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business to be in good condition and giv- 
ing good public service. On the board of 
directors C. E. Demorest was elected to 
the vacancy caused by the death of Frank 
Elgan. The officers re-elected were: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Merriam; vice-president, C. G. 
Saunders; secretary, C. D. Parmalee; as- 
sistant secretary, W. A. Pixley; treasurer, 
T. G. Turner; assistant treasurer, J. W. 
Christie; counsel, C. G. Saunders; auditor, 
W. A. Pixley. The executive committee 
was rechosen: W. B. T. Belt, C. G. Saun- 
ders and G. H. Pratt. The directors are: 
C. G. Saunders, E. H. Merriam, T. G. Tur- 
ner, W. A. Pixley, W. B. T. Belt, G. H. 
Pratt, C. D. Parmalee, C. E. Yost and C. 
E. Demorest. 

The year of 1918 brought to the Traer 
Mutual Telephone Company the best gross 
returns of any year, yet the net was less 
than that of some former years, owing to 
the great increase in the cost of operation. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders was 
held at the offices in Traer recently, when 
the year’s business was presented and re- 
viewed. The total receipts for 1918 were 
$34,196. For 1917 they were $31,765; for 
1916, $30,348; for 1915, $27,959. The 1918 
receipts came as follows: From Traer, 
$12,028: Reinbeck, $11,696; Gladbrook, 
$10,471. Of the total $22,013 was for rent- 
als, $8,505 for tolls, $2,761 for switching 
fees. Expenses for 1918 show considerable 
increase. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Sac County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany was held at Odebolt recently. Stock- 
holders were well represented. The affairs 
of the company are in excellent shape. Of- 
ficers selected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Christ Heubner; vice-president, 
U. S. Hill; secretary, E. E. Babcock; treas- 
urer, F. A. Frevert; directors, Will Raasch, 
John Ferti, P. H. Dinges and John E. Ein- 
spahr 

The Farmers’ Telephone Company had 
their annual meeting at Waukon recently. 
All of the officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Oliver Dahl; vice-presi- 
dent, Iver Thorsen: secretary, Henry Gran- 
gard; treasurer, T. S. Buringrud. John 
Moellerman was elected director for three 
vears to succeed John W. Wendel. An 
assessment of $12 was voted for the coming 
year. 

The regular annual meeting of the Kent 
& Platte Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany was held recently. The telephone line 
runs northeast from Kent, accommodates 
twenty-five families and has been in opera- 
tion sixteen years. Most of the time the 
service has been exceptionally good, but 
for some time past it has been very poor. 
The committee named some time ago to 
overhaul the line reported that while they 
had made all repairs in the way of new 
poles, tightening of wires and putting in of 
new batteries, etc.. they had failed to lo- 
cate the trouble. Consequently quite a dif- 
ference of opinion existed as to the best 
thing to be done. Some were in favor of 
selling out to some reliable stock company, 
but all agreed for better service and to hire 
a telephone expert to put the line and 
phones in working order. An assessment 
of $3 per share was then voted, which with 
the few unpaid assessments of last year it 
is thought will defray the expenses. New 
officers were elected as follows: E. B. 
Terry, president; Wm. White, vice-presi- 
dent; A. R. Francis, secretary; Wm. White, 
treasurer: Bruce McFee, line manager; J. 
T. LaMaster, switch board representative. 


KANSAS. 


At the annual meeting of the Powhattan 
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Telephone Company at Powhattan the re- 
ports showed that $1,100 was paid on new 
building in 1918. Charlie Patton was elected 
director in place of Geo. King and W. L. 
Forbes was re-elected director. Salaries 
of operators were raised to 18 cents an 
hour. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Edna Mutual Telephone Company held re- 
cently at Edna the following directors were 
elected: W. W. Holland, J. F. Holten, G. 
I. Goodwin, T. E. Storm and W. E. Staige. 
After the meeting adjourned the directors 
held a meeting and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
T. E. Storm; vice-president, W. W. Hol- 
land; treasurer, J. F. Holten; secretary, 
W. E. Staige. 

At the postponed annual meting of the 
directors of the Russell Telephone Com- 
pany which was held recently the matter of 
going before the utilities commission and 
asking for permission to raise the rate of 
telephone service was taken up and will 
probably become an order soon. The com- 
pany states that at the present rate it loses 
money annually. 

MAINE. 

There has just been installed in the ele- 
vator at the state house at Augusta, Me., 
a telephone, the only instance in New Eng- 
land. Patrons can talk over the telephone 
as they ride. The instrument was installed 
as an experiment, but it has already proved 
its worth. Mrs. Ralph T. Young, the ele- 
vator girl, is frequently called up on the 
phone to see if Mr. So-and-So has left the 
building, and sometimes she is able to catch 
him just as he is on the point of leaving 
the state house. The other day a message 
came for a man who was at that moment 
in the elevator. He rode up and down a 
few times until he had completed his busi- 
ness conversation. One day the elevator 
stopped between floors. The elevator girl 
simply reached over to the phone and in a 
moment workmen came to the rescue. 

MICHIGAN. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Ledge Telephone Company recently direc- 
tors, stockholders, office force, employes 
and a few invited guests enjoyed a dinner, 
following which the regular business ses- 
sion was held. Covers were laid for fifty- 
nine. A resolution passed at the business 
session in the afternoon was that a fee of 
10 cents a share be charged for transferring 
stock instead of the former charge of $1. 
The proposed new rates were discussed, but 
owing to no official notice from Lansing no 
action could be taken at this date. The 
board of directors and officers were re- 
elected. They are: President, Clark Smith: 
vice-president, John W. Ewing: secretary- 
treasurer and manager, S. M. Every. The 
remainder of the board consists of John 
Brunger, A. G. Aldrich, Charles A. Brunger, 
W. M. Oding, Claude R. Barton and A. 
Munn. 

At the annual meeting of the Clinton 
Telephone Company at Clinton the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President and manager, Leslie G. 
Brown; vice-president, C. E. Lindsay. 

The Portland Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany at its annual meeting recently voted 
to pay the stockholders a 6 per cent divi- 
dend and this is now being disbursed. 
About $500 will be left in the treasury after 
the payment of the dividend, showing the 
company is in excellent financial condition. 
The following officers for the ensuing year 
have been elected: President, C. W. Peake: 
vice-president, Arthur S. Nunneley: treas- 
urer, Frank J. Badgley; secretary and man- 


ager, Joseph Spitzley; directors, Nelson 
Bowman, Ernest Buck, Frank W. Pryer, 
Ted Wilson, A. Fred Klotz. 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ 
Union Telephone Company at Gaines the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Geo. Chase, Jr.; 
vice-president, A. V. Covert; treasurer, J. 
C. Luce; secretary, Daniel Haviland; di- 
rectors, C. S. Morris, R. B. Shepard, J. C. 
Fay. 

Fifty-seven thousand calls were made 
over at least one Detroit telephone in twelve 
months, all for a yearly rate of $36, C. S. 
Slack, local manager of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company, told members of the 
Vortex Club at their noonday luncheon at 
the Board of Commerce recently. This is 
one of the reasons why metered service 1s 
necessary, he explained. Mr. Stack defend- 
ed the method of basing the rate on the 
number of calls made instead of on the 
number of phones in use, because the com- 
pany was selling service—the transmission 
of information—rather than renting the 
material means of transmitting. The pay- 
ment of a percentage of the local compa- 
ny’s gross earnings to the national or ge 
company is necessary, he held, to provide 
fund for perfecting inventions which ulti- 
mately lower the cost of service. 

MINNESOTA 

Stockholders of the Holdingford Tele 
phone Company met at Holdingford and 
elected officers and directors as follows: 
President, Alex Lemmer; vice-president. 
Anton Streit; secretary and treasurer, J. B. 
Klasen: directors, Fred Widman, Anton 
Ruf, John F. Heinz and Nick Wolney. 

The annual meeting of the Redwood Falls 
Electric Telephone Company was held 
recently with all the directors in attendance. 
The same board of directors was re-elected, 
J. B. Philbrick taking the place of his 
father, F. W. Philbrick, whose stock in the 
company forms a part of his son’s inherit- 
ance. The board consists of seven stock 
holders: W. D. Lines, A. C. Burmeister, 
Aug. Carity, J. P. Cooper, R. Stensvad, 
J. B. Philbrick and H. M. Aune. The board 
is officered as before: W. D. Lines, presi- 
dent; A. C. Burmeister, vice-president, and 
H. M. Aune, secretary-treasurer. Plans 
were made to increase the capital stock to 
$1,800 and the board also discussed tenta- 
tive plans for rebuilding and enlarging the 
system and equipment as soon as building 
and material prices are more nearly normal. 
It is also rumored that the company will 
consider the building of a seperate building 
for its own use within the next few years, 
thus increasing the capacity of the plant 
considerably. 

Investigation leading toward the estab- 
lishment of a telephone exchange in Kee- 
watin is being made by C. E. Lister of Du- 
luth, district commercial manager of the 
Mesaba Telephone Company. At present 
twenty-four telephone subscribers are con- 
nected with the Nashwauk exchange. Kee- 
watin residents have asked that switchboard 
and apparatus be installed here and the 
company has indicated its willingness to 
build an exchange, provided a_ sufficient 
number of subscribers be obtained. 

The annual meeting of the Willow Creek 
Telephone Company at Amboy was held 
on February 4. A large number of stock- 
holders were present and a vote was taken 
upon consolidation of the Sterling Com- 
pany with that of the Willow Creek. After 
considerable debate the question was fa- 
vorably acted upon and was left in the 
hands of the board to complete plans as 
soon as the Sterling Company votes to do 
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likewise. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: C. W. Cham- 
berlain, president; T. M. Schwarz, vice- 
president; J. W. Heritage, secretary; H. F. 
Day, treasurer; A. M. Schneeberger, C. G. 
Cornish, N. P. Alward, directors. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Telephone Company at Le 
Sueur was held recently. The attendance 
was smaller than usual. The directors’ re- 
port showed a balance of $7,151.19 on hand. 
In the election of officers Messrs. A. G. 
Smith, Sr., and E. H. von Lehe were nomi- 
nated. Mr. von Lehe received 43 votes and 
Mr. Smith 33. A. H. Nelson and Peter 
Hubert were nominated for vice-president. 
Mr. Nelson was elected. Messrs. O. A. 
Pinney and William Weist were re-elected 
directors. It was voted that on April 1 ap- 
proaching a new rate would go into effect, 
which would be a price of $1.50 per month. 
If the rent was paid not later than the 15th 
of the month a discount of 25 cents a month 
would be made. The money in the treas- 
ury is not to be disturbed at this time. An 
effort will be made to either buy or sell 
the line, so as to have but one telephone 
system in Le Sueur, and the board of di- 
rectors was empowcred to act in either 
buying or selling. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Southern Telephone Company at 
Brainerd the following officers were named: 
President, Theodore A. Hart; secretary- 
treasurer, T. H. Puetz; directors, F. P. 
Caughey, Martin Anderson and Harvey 
Britton. 

Tyler, Minn., has telephone service for 
the first time since the night of August 31, 
last, when a tornado swept through the 
town, almost completely wiping out the tele- 
phone system. A modern telephone office 
building has been erected and in the most 
thickly settled portion of the town the wires 
have been placed in conduits beneath the 
ground. 

\ petition for permission to erect tele- 
phone poles and a telephone line on various 
county right-of-ways was filed in the office 
of County Auditor Walter Borgen recently 
by Frank Carlson and six other directors 
of the Spring Creek Rural Telephone Com- 
pany. The Halvorsen road and the Sither 
road, as well as several other smaller county 
highways, are named in the petition. The 
question of granting the petition will be 
taken up by the county commissioners at 
their next meeting, March 6 

MISSOURI 

Recently the new Spruce Mutual Tele- 
phone Company organized with about one 
hundred subscribers among the farmers in 
Spruce. The object is to get better tele- 
phone service for that part of the county 
and the organization grew out of local tele- 
phone trouble. 

MONTANA 

The Cut Bank Telephone Company has 
let a contract for the resetting of its poles, 
which, in some cases, will be removed from 
the streets and put in the alleys, with en- 
tirely new equipment. A carload of new 
poles is now on the ground. New wires 
will be strung throughout the city and, with 
the stringing of 2000 feet of new cable. 
Cut Bank will have another permanent and 
up-to-date improvement by early spring. It 
is the intention of Richard Scott, the man- 
ager and owner, to also install new office 
headquarters in a more central locality 

NEBRASKA. 

At the annual meeting held recently there 
were several changes made in the officers 
and directors of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Company at Ord. J. C. Rogers, who has 





ha 
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been president, resigned, his bank and im- 
plement business requiring all of his at- 
tention, and Alvin Blessing was elected 
president in his place. O. P. Bailey was 
made secretary-treasurer of the company 
and was also put on board of direc- 
tors. W. J. Hather and Charley Arnold 
are also new directors. The board of di- 
rectors now consists of W. J. Hather, Alvin 
Blessin, O. P. Bailey, John Bremer, Ed 
Pocock and Charley Arnold. Mr. Piper will 
be the new manager of the company and 
will have full charge of the lines the 
company. A bookkeeper will be employed 
to attend to the office work and Messrs. 
Blessing and Bailey will give a part of their 


, 
the 


of 


time to the management of the business 
also 
NORTH DAKOTA 
September 15 next has been set as the 
date for consolidation of the service of the 


two local telephone companies now operat- 


ing under government control at Grand 
Forks. 
The Grenora Commercial Club recently 


petitioned the Northwestern Telephone 
Company at Minot to put in a local tele 
phone exchange at Grenora. The telephone 
company replied that an exchange and two 
rural lines would be installed when enough 


subscribers were secured The Commer- 
cial Club now has forty-one subscibers 
Grenora is the newest town in Williams 
county, on the extreme northwest border, 
the terminus of the Stanley-Grenora branch 
1f the Great Northern. It has grown rap 


1 
wasts 


short life and 
yf 550 people 


idly during its 


‘ i population 


now 


OHIO 
[t is estimated that more than 10,000 tele 
phone calls are handled daily by operators 
employed in the adiministration building o 


Willvs-Overland. Inc., in Toledo An ay 


erage of 500 telegraph and cable messages 
are received each day at the Toledo office 

There was a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the McArthur Telephone Company 
at McArthur recently. H. S. Hamilton, D. 
Steele, L. W. Thorp, C. O. Chapman and 
\. W. Paffenbarger were elected directors 


The directors reorganized by electing H. S 
Hamilton president, 1) Steele, vice-presi 
dent, and A. W. Paffenbarger, secretary 
treasurer and managet 


Che Benton Ridge Farmers’ Mutual Tele 
phone ympany has elected the following 
officers for the coming year President, 
M. H. Kirtland; vice-president, A. B. Cly 
mer, Jr.; secretary, Homer V. Doty: treas 
urer, Daniel Jackson; directors, T. H. 
Clymer. Lee Huntwork, Foster Baldwin and 
Adelbert McDowell; representative to the 


general assembly of Mutual telephones, P 

\. Kemerer 

Clayton W. Twitchell of 
lected president of the 


was elect 
phone Company of New 


New Moorefield 
Farmers’ Tele 
Moorefield at the 


annual election of officers of the company, 
which took place January 14. Mr. Twitch 
ell succeeds Edwin Shuey, Jr., as president 
He was formerly vice-president B. D 


Remsberg is the new vice-president, Asa 
Hodge, treasurer, and O. H. Hayman, secre 
tary. The company has a subscription list 
( 100 subscribers The New Moorefield 
is in charge of J. H. Shields. 
Edwin Mansfield was re-elected 
the board of directors of the 
Telephone Company at the annual 
meeting of that corporation in Shelby 

The old fight between the Hamilton 
Home Telephone Company and the Cin 
innati and Suburban Telephone Company 
ren¢ 1 the legislature. This 


wed in 
up several times. The Home Com 


Cx hang 
Judge 

- - 
president ot 
Shelby 


has been 
has bee n 
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pany wants to get access into Cincinnati 
over the Bell lines and the latter objects. 
rhe legislators will again decide the matter. 


The New Knoxville Telephone Com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting was 
held recently \ dividend of 7 per cent 


was declared and the following were elected 


as directors: E. H. Meckstroth, A. H 
Stienecker, J. F. Feldwisch, B. E. Cook, G 
H. Hoelscher, Ed Quellhorst and Wm. 


Belkman. 

The Mankato-Decoria Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting recently at De- 
coria. Officers were elected follows: 
James Ballard, president; Anton Hoff, re- 
elected vice-president; William Watts, re- 
elected secretary; Charles Loe, re-elected 
treasurer; directors, H. C. Young, A. Oberle 
and Columbus Ballard 

Recently at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Marion County Telephone Company 
the following directors were elected for the 
coming year H. B. Hane, F. E. Guthery, 
W. G. Harding, F. A. Huber, J. A 
Schroter, A. E. Cheney, A. J. Berry, S. E 
Barlow, D. R. Crissinger, J. F. Prender 
gast and J. G. Leffler. At the close of the 
business session the directors organized by 
electing I. E. Guthery, president; S. E. 
Barlow, vice-president, and A. J. Berry, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager 

\t the annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
Mutual Telephone Company at Delta these 
officers -were clected President, Gotleib 


as 


Stiriz; vice-president, Bradley E. Grover; 
secretary, Edward G. Dailey; treasurer, 
William C. Hoch; trustees, Daniel Stover 


and William Moher 

Loca! telephone exchange at Bucyrus has 
purchased equipment to increase their plant 
400 telephones by April -1. Now operating 
2,000 city and 1,000 country telephones. 

The Ada Telephone Company at Ada has 
been reorganized, officers being 
Rothrock, president; Justin Brewer, di 
rector; E. H. Herring, general manager and 
secretary, and John Lantz, general super 
intendent. 

The board of 
Telephone Company 
ford and organized by 
ing officers President, E. E. Williams; 
vice-president, Llewellyn Bonham; 
tarv-treasurer, Wm. C. McSherry. 

In memory of employees of the Cincin 
nati and Suburban Telephone Company who 
died in the war, a tablet was unveiled in 
the Telephone building, Fourth and Ham 
mond streets, recently. N Company, First 
Jattalion, Cincinnati Home Guards. had 
guard of honor 


new (,eo. 


directors of the Oxford 
met recently at Ox 
electing the follow 


secre 
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nearly completed the installing of its auto 
matic telephone service at Elyria and will 
he ready to serve the public by March 1 
\ new telephone building on Second street 
has been completed and entirely new equip 
ment has been purchased 

The Fremont Home Telephone Company 
at Fremont has elected these officers: Presi 
dent, J. G. Hunt; vice-president, William A 
Gabel; treasurer, John M. Sherman: sec 
retary and general manager, George W 
Seaman \. J. Mellen of Toledo is a di 
rector. 

Coshocton Telephone Company, Coshoc- 
ton, has increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $200,000 

The following officers have been chosen 
for the Lowell Farmers’ Telephone Ex 
change Company at Lowell for the ensuing 
year, viz.: Charles Schimmel, president; 
John Huck, vice-president: C. F. Shinn 
secretary; J. M. Merritt, treasurer; Daniel 
Wilking, general manager 
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Permission for the Newark Telephone 
Company to purchase the Central Union 
property in Newark for $90,000 is asked in 
a joint application of the two concerns 
filed with the public utilities commission. 

In a reorganization meeting of the Eaton 
Telephone Company, at Eaton, C. F. Brooke 
was re-elected president; C. B.. Cokefair, 
vice-president; L. D. Lesh, secretary; Elam 
Fisher, treasurer. C. E. Albright, U. J. 
Poffenberger, T. W. Mitchell and the of- 
ficers constitute the board of directors. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Webster Telephone Company held at 
Luckey resulted as follows: W. L. Hoelter, 
president: Frank Joseph, secretary-treasur- 
er; G. F. Claus, manager; C. E. Stebel, line- 
man; W. L. Hoelter, G. F. Claus, A. R. 
Metzger, Aaron Sargent, J. A. Stebel and 
Milan Jamison ‘directors. 

The Fremont Home Telephone Company 
will expend $100,000 in Fremont next sum- 
mer to provide better service for patrons. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Hamilton Home Telephone Company 
at its offices at Hamilton the following di- 
rectors were elected: F. M. Hughes, F. M. 
Barden,.C. Z. Mikesell, John G. Sommers, 
W. H. Harr, Ben Strauss, C. B. Funk, C. 
N. Houston and E. H. Hughes. These di- 
rectors elected the following officers: F. 
M. Hughes, president; F. M. Barden, vice- 
president; C. N. Houston, treasurer; W. H. 


Harr, secretary; and James B. Walker, 
manager. 
The Reeds Mills Telephone Company 


held its yearly telephone meeting at Reeds 
Mills recently and ordered some new wire 
to repair the lines and then proceeded to 
elect the following officers for 1919: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Gilkinson; vice-president, 
Charles Smith; secretary, Lee Andrews; 
treasurer, Scott Peterson; directors, James 
Lindsay, Charles Scott, John A. Porter; 
general manager, William Carson. 

Licking Telephone Company, Mt. 
non, has increased its capital stock 
$10,000 to $275,000. 

The annual mecting of the Elyria Tele- 
phone Company was held recently in the 
offices of the company at Elyria and the 
very successful year just concluded was the 
subject under discussion. The old board 
of directors was re-elected as follows: A. 
J. Curren, R. D. Perry, C. E. Lozier, C. H. 
Price, W. R. Huntington, Henry Wurst and 
C. J. Sartor. Officers for the new year will 
he elected at the next meeting. 


Ver- 
from 


The first steps in a proposed merger of 
the Bethel Home Telephone Company of 
Bethel, Clermont County, and the Cincin- 
nati and Suburban Bell Telephone Company 
were taken recently, when the Bell Com- 
pany filed application with the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission for authority to pur- 
chase the properties of the Bethel Home 
Company. The consideration is to be de- 
termined by engineers @f the State Utilities 
Commission. This will leave the entire Cin- 
cinnati telephone zone area in Hamilton and 
Clermont counties without dual service. 
As the Hamilton Telephone Company has 
filed application with the Wire Control 
Board at Washington for order of connec- 
tion or consolidation, it is likely that the 
entire telephone area of the Cincinnati com- 
pany will be unified. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Fines of $11,500 were assessed against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
at Oklahoma City recently for alleged con- 
tempt in putting into effect rates ordered 
by Postmaster General Burleson. The fines 
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are $500 a day for every day the rates have 
been in effect. 
OREGON. 


The stockholders of the Hudson Bay 
Rural Telephone Company at Freewater 
held a meeting recently to discuss the tele- 
phone service at Umapine, which has been 
very unsatisfactory for some time past. D. 
O. Saunders and Lane Hoon were appoint- 
ed a committee to attend the county court 
at Pendleton to secure a right of way for 
a permanent line. James Wisoner was ap- 
pointed superintendent of construction and 
an assessment of $25 was placed on the 
stockholders to build the line. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sixty-five stockholders of the Red Bank 
Telephone Company attended the annual 
meeting of the company recently. The line 
rental was fixed at $10 per year, the rate 
which prevailed last year. President W. J. 
Kuntz presided at the sessions. H. H 
Harp, Marienville, and J. B. Stahlman, 
Frogtown, were re-elected directors for 
three years. S. J. Stahlman, Hazen, was 
elected a three-year director vice McCurdy 
Knapp; Mr. Knapp had been elected a year 
ago to fill a vacancy. Samuel Shields re- 
signed as a director and Edward Johns, 
Knox township, was elected for one year in 
his place. The directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: W. J. Kuntz, president; J. G. 
Mayes, vice-president; H. H. Harp, record- 
ing secretary: C. G. Bullers, treasurer. C. 
D. Jones remains the company’s general 
secretary and manager. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Forty farmers living north of Lemmon, 
S. D.. have organized a rural telephone 
service. 

TEXAS 

Announcement was made in Dallas re- 
cently that the Southwestern: Telephone 
Company has purchased the telephone sys- 
tem at Ranger. Plans are already under 
way ior a great improvement of the sys- 
tem that will give a better telephone sys- 
tem at Ranger, and will improve the long 
distance service between Dallas, Fort Worth 
and Ranger. Many complaints by Dallas 
and Fort Worth people on the service have 
been made. 

VIRGINIA. 


The Rappahannock and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company ,has been bought by the 
Bank of Westmoreland, of Colonial Beach. 
‘It is contemplated to put this line in first 
class condition to afford good service to 
Westmoreland and King George counties. 

Stratford Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Colonial Beach, has been incorporat- 
ed for $10,000 to build and operate a tele- 
phone line. George Mason, president, Co- 
lonial Beach, Va.: William Wilson, sec- 
retary, Oak Grove. 

WASHINGTON. 

Albert Dehuel, president of the Wash- 
tucna High Line Telephone Company has 
called a special meeting of the stockholders 
to decide if the company shall sell the sys- 
tem to Arthur Judisch who is to purchase 
the property of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company at Washtucna. The 
plan is to unite the companies and give a 
16-hour service instead of eight hours. 

Several farmers’ telephone lines, serving 
a large number of rural subscribers in the 
territory between Winlock and Toledo have 
taken steps to obtain connection with the 
Winlock exchange. The lines center in 


Toledo, but as that exchange has limited 


hours of service, with no service in the 
early morning, the subscribers ask day and 
night service. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company of Sumner was held 
recently at AJderton. Robert Grainger was 
elected president; Joseph Geiger of Mc- 
Millin, vice-president; Harry Corsy of 
Orting, treasurer; and C. J. Lawson of 
Orting, secretary. 

The farmer patrons of the telephone 
lines held a meeting in Castle Rock re- 
cently to protest against the proposed 
raise from 25 cents per month to 75 
cents. There were 50 farmers present 
representing telephone lines 1 to 20. A 
temporary organization was formed with 
J. K. Conger president and Howard 
Huntington, secretary. A motion to dis- 
continue the service if the rates were 
raised, was almost unanimously carried. 
A committee consisting of W. W. Wren, 
R. J. Ryan and Howard Hnutington, 
was appointed to report the decision of 
the body to the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The proposed service charge of 10 
cents on all telephone calls to or from 
the city assessed against the suburban 
subscribers of the Home _ Telephone 
Company was the subject of a protest 
to the retail trades bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce at its weekly 
meeting recently by the Rev. A. J. Bald- 
win of Opportunity, speaking for the 
residents of the Spokane valley. The 
matter was referred to the executive 
committee of the chamber for action. 


WISCONSIN. 


The stockholders of the Inter-County 
Telephone Company at Durand met recent- 
ly and elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, F. A. Bauer; vice- 
president, W. P. Averill; treasurer, C. R. 
Heike; secretary, Anton Weiss; directors, 
Louis Bauer, Phil Fox, John Brunner, Jr. 

The La Crosse Telephone Company, In 
dependent, has purchased the property of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company in La 
Crosse and also contracted to operate its 
long distance lines after May 1. The mer- 
ger of the telephone companies is the first 
consummated in Wisconsin since the gov- 
ernment took over control of the utilties. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Western Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany took place at the offices of the com- 
pany located at Arcadia, Wis., on February 
3, 1919. The following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: John C. Gaveney, presi 
dent; G. N. Hidershide, vice-president; 
Emil Maurer, secretary; Geo. A. Schneller, 
treasurer; Geo. Schmidt, chairman execu 
tive committee; directors, Geo. Schmidt, 
Arcadia: Frank A. Kellman, Galesville; O. 
B. Borsheim, Blair; A. M. Pederson, Et- 
trick: George Bohrnstedt, Arcadia; Emil 
Maurer, Arcadia; Anton O. Melby, White- 
hall: John Sprecher, Independence; George 
A. Schneller, Arcadia; G. N. Hidershide, 
Arcadia; John C. Gaveney, Arcadia. 

The Wausau Telephone Company, at 
Wausau, founded in 1895, has had the same 
set of directors and officers for twenty- 
four consecutive years. Nathan Heine- 
mann, president: E. B. Thayer, vice-presi- 
dent; W. W. Albers, treasurer: James 
Montgomery, secretary: and G. D. Jones, 
counsel, comprise the board of directors 

The Shiloh Telephone Company, operat- 
ing a telephone line in south Sturgeon Bay 
township, has made application to the Wis- 
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consin Railroad Commission for a raise in 
its rates from $12 per year to $15. The 
reason set forth by the company in its ap- 
plication is the high sost of material and 
labor, and that the year 1918 was a hard 
one for the company, there being so many 
sleet storms. The damage to the company’s 
lines during the past year was over $1,000, 
but the telephone system is in very good 
shape at the present time. 

The annual meeting of the Edgerton 
Telephone Company was held recently at 
Edgerton, which resulted in the re-election 
of the present officers. While the business 
of the company showed a slight increase 
for the year, the operating expenses had 
increased at a far greater proportion. 
Many telephone companies have been com- 
pelled to go to the state railway commis- 
sion asking for an increase of rates the 
past year, but the local company decided to 
submit to less revenue for the present rath- 
er than go to the commission with this 
matter. 

The Beef River Valley Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting at Levis re- 
cently. The following were elected direc- 
tors: S. E. Lee and Elling Ellingson. 
The directors elected the following officers : 
President, Martin Olson; vice-president, 
Tom Severson; secretary and treasurer, T. 
G. Johnson; manager, Ole Moe. 

Telephone lines in the vicinity of Oconto 
and Marinette were destroyed by a sleet 
storm recently causing a loss of about $3,- 
000 to the telephone companies 


WISCONSIN. 


‘he annual meeting of the Cameron 
Farmers Telephone Company was held 
recently at Cameron and reports by Sec- 
retary Andrew Gulicksonm and Manager 
O. K. Olson showed the company to be 
in splendid financial condition, with over 
200 telephones in service, the plant in 
good working order, and a new metallic 
through line recently installed between 
Cameron and Hillside. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Chris Holman; vice-president, 
A. O. Severson; secretary, O. K. Olson; 
treasurer, Oscar E. Anderson; board of 
directors, Chas. Elmlinger, Ole Erickson, 
Herman Lemke, Fd. A. Erickson and T. 
O. Malum. 

At the annual meeting of the Ryan 
Farmers Telephone Company at Kewau- 
nee recently the following officers were 
elected: President, Albert Wessley; vice- 
president, Emil Keup:; secretary, Richard 
Shinnick; treasurer, Bohumil Westein; 
director for three years, Ed. Bargman. 

The company has four circuits carry- 
ing forty-eight subscribers and its in- 
tention is to add another circuit to ac- 
commodate several farmers who have 
made application for service. Each sub- 
scriber must own at least one share of 
stock of $50 to become a member of the 
company. 

The Shiloh Telephone Company at 
Sawver held their annual meeting re- 
cently and elected the following officers: 
F. L. Anderson, president: Thomas Ol]- 
son, vice-president; Andrew Anderson, 
treasurer: George Walker, secretary; 
Matt Oenes and Herman Kolmorgen, 
directors. The report shows an income 
of $1,336.74 and disbursements $1,036.66, 
leaving a balance of $300.08. After pay- 
ing the bills on hand there is $207.50 left. 
There are 80 patrons in this company all 
residents south of the city in the vicinity 
of the Shiloh church. 


























